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‘S the diploma question is to be 
again brought before the Insti- 
tute of Architects, it is desirable 
that we should return to the 
a proceedings of the last meeting, 
and give briefly the opinions of some of the 
speakers on that occasion. In connection with 
the Institute, however, let us first mention a 
very liberal donation of books, with a volume of | 
drawings of antique ceilings and plans, pur- 
chased at ‘the sale of Adams’ effects, and the 
sum of five guineas, from Mr. W. J. Booth, 
fellow; and, further, give publicity to the 
intimation on the part of the council, that 








ritative step towards the establishment of an examination, 
or the granting of a diploma, could be taken. They are 
also assured, that the senior members of the profession 
eould hardly take the initiative till the necessity for that 
course had been brought before them by those who have 
more recently entered the profession. 

Your memorialists do not feel themselves called upon to 
enter into further details, because they are convinced that 
the members of the Institute must, from their positi:n, be 
fully cognizant of the evil results of the present system ; 
and, therefore, do not doubt, that the council will take an 
early opportunity of organizing an examination, such as 
shall be found best calculated to aid and direct the 
student, and to bring the real qualifications of the archi- 
tect before the public.” 


The memorial having been read, Mr. Pap- 
worth proceeded to recapitulate his observations 
on a previous occasion, which we have already 
published. He showed, by a letter, that, “the 
mode of application to be admitted as an 
ordained surveyor in Scotland, is by petition to 
the town-council, stating what branch of the 
profession the petitioner is desirous to be ex- 
amined upon, and requesting that the council 
would take him on trial with a view to his 
being ordained if found qualified. On receiving 
the petition, the council then generally remit to 





there are still fifteen editions of “Vitruvius” | {heir Superintendent of Works, with one or 


wanting to complete their collection, and that | more ordained surveyors, wiom they name to 
members who possess them, and may feel dis-| take the petitioner on trial, to report to them 
posed to present them to the library, or may be | 


- : : ‘on his qualifications, which being done, the 
able to afford information at any time where petitioner is then requested to appear (if found 


mn — = ore ards hel _ abies | qualified) sn bee ney 3 named, amen — 
. A aS: ‘of the magistrates, when he is sworn to do 
have been added since the publication of the} justice, and has to find caution that he will do 


list at the beginning of the past session, and}, ‘This latter part is a mere form; and, in- 
they now possess between forty and fifty copies ‘deed, the whole proceedings have got to bea 
of various editions.* f matter of form altogether. The examination is 

Mr. Tite, M.P. who was in the chair, on the) ysyally gone over in the course of two or three 


3rd inst. opened the proceedings, by stating| hours, and there are but few, if any, instances 
that the council had received a Memorial from | of an individual having been rejected.” 


the Architectural Association, in favour “of &| 7,» speaker considered that admission to the 
professional examination and diploma; and, | tnstitute was not a sufficient guarantee of skill— 
further, that the syllabus of the course of ex-| that it was a club, so to speak, chiefly of London 
amination to which the members of the architects. As such a club, the Institute could 
Institute of Actuaries had voluntarily agreed| no¢ do more than constitute a Board of Ex- 
to subject themselves, had been forwarded | aminers with the control and consideration 


him by Mr. Cates. The list of scientific pur-| ghich their possession of the principal architects 
suits in which ‘a system of examination was} i, England, as a chartered body under royal 
adopted hail thus been completed—with the ex-| patronage, could give to a committee of them- 


ception of architecture and enginecring,—for it| scives. The exemption of any candidate from 


appeared that, under the sanction of the autho-| examination would be a fatal error. The Insti- 


rities of Lincoln’s-inn, a severe system of ex-| tute, he thought, should never require the 

amination had a'so been established for barris-| diploma of any candidate for election into its 

ters, which it was expected would hereafter be | own body 

legally enforced. : Mr. Bailey, associate, made some remarks on 
The following is the text of the memorial:—| the part of the Architectural Association. In 

ah i oe eewciny Jay kefore the | Feference to the kind of examination which they 

Royal Institute of British Architects, their desire for the ‘contemplated, the Association had been very 


establishment of an examination, which should eventually . : 
serve as the basis for the issue of such a diploma as shall careful not to presume to dictate to the Insti- 
out, ber 8 holder thereof is fully qualified to practise ‘tute in any way. He might, however, observe, 
as an , Se - F ‘ 
They have been induced to take this step, from the con- | that the qualifications required in the Spanish 
sideration of th edifficulties which, in the present day,!cvstem, which had been submitted by Mr 
beset the early stages of architectural education. 2 . aie 
In ae for ae upon their saute, . 'Burnell, were of so low a standard, that it 
studies during the period of their sojourn in an office, and | : ‘ 
in the critical interval from the completion of their articles | seemed impossible that the sy stem should 








and impracticable; as it would in that case be 
impossible to draw the line between the exam- 
iners and the examined. If among the elder 
members of the profession there were any want- 
ing in some of the necessary qualifications, they 
would gradually die off, and their places would 
be filled by younger men. 

Mr. G. R. Burnell, visitor, read a statement 
of the qualifications required for the examina- 
tions in the School of Mines and the School of 
Engineers, in Spain. Having resided for eight 
years on the continent, he (the speaker) had 
ample experience of the diploma system, and it 
appeared to him that it had signally failed, and 
he believed if adopted compulsorily in England 


it would not produce any good result. The 


system in fact compelled those who aspired to 
public situations to go to the schools in which 
the particular education required for the 
diploma was given, and thus the tyranny of 
schools was substituted for the former tyramy 
of corporations. Moreover, a species of mono- 
poly was established which was fatal to origin- 
ality and individual character. The experience 
of the present war was not in favour of the 
system of examination in our own and other 
great military academies ; indeed, the only really 





great general—Omar Pacha—had not gone 
through the discipline of the schools. Again, 
the French engineers were, perhaps, the most 
learned and scientific body in Europe, but (with 
the exception of the improvement of the light- 
house introduced by Fresne!) none of the great 
modern improvements in engineering had origi- 
nated in France. The application of cast and 
wrought iron to buildings, the improvements in 
suspension-bridges, railways, docks, the electric 
telegraph, locomotive and other steam-engines, 
gas lighting, &c. had all originated in England 
or America, where the profession was open to 
all comers and without monopoly; and this 
system, he was convinced, would be the safest 
and the best for the public. 

Mr. Pocock, Fellow, observed that in a pro- 
fession embracing both art and science, a system 
of examination must involve uncertainty and 
difficulty. One individual, with great natural 
‘talent, might possess small yet sufficient 
| acquirements in science and practice. Another, 

with a small but sufficient modicum of art, might 
possess so large an amount of science as to 
make a better display than he whom nature had 
endowed with more of the talent of the artist. 
The great difficulty in the question, indeed, 
| would be in dealing with the distinction between 
the architect as compared with the mere builder, 
and in conferrmg a diploma which should pro- 
| perly point out the qualifications of each. Even 
|a priori he concurred in the @ posteriori conclu- 
_Sions of Mr. Burnell, that the diploma system 
would lower rather than raise the standard of 





to the moment of commencing practice, the students of succeed. On the other hand, the qualifications 


architecture are without sufficient guidance. In no case | 
have they that important and valuable direction given to | 
their several studies, which is found to be so successful an | 
inducement to the complete mastery of other professions, | 
and ‘this evil produces its more important effects when 
students of architecture, having completed their articles, | 
commence practice on their own responsibility. 

The want of proper knowledge on the part of the archi- 
teet, combined as it is with a want of information on the 
part of the public, leads to many of the anomalies which | 
are now so ently observable in the practice of the 
—— and to the presence in its me of many who | 

ve not the power, in some cases, of those who have | 
not the will, to uphold its credit. | 

So much attention has been lately turned towards the 
necessity of testing by examination the competency of all | 
candidates for public employment, that your memorialists | 
are led to submit that the present is a highly opportune | 

riod for bringing the subject under your consideration. 

ey feel that they are addressing those who represent 
the architectural profession, and by whom only an autho- 





* The following is a list of the editions wanted :— 
1, Venetiis, fol. (1497), Latin. 
2 Rome, 8vo. (1544), Philandri annotationes. 
3. Parisiis, 8vo. (1545), ditto, 
4 Venetiis, 8vo. (1557), ditto, 
5. Mantoa, fol. (1558), Italian. 
6. Tolose, 4to. (1559), French extracts, 
7. Basel, fol. (1575), German. 
8.-Compluti (Alcala), fol. (1602), Spanish, 
9% Paris, 12mo. (1674), Perault (Abréz6). 


} 


required on the Prussian system were too high. | professional ability. There would be a great 
The latter, however, was part of the academical | difficulty in fixing the exact standard for the 
system at Berlin. ‘The Prussians possessed | examination. Unless it were sufficiently high, 
many highly qualified and scientific architects, |a great many men who now aspired only to rank 
but the public did not appreciate or place con-| as builders would be able to pass it, and the 
fidence in them. Thus, in Berlin, nobody was | modesty which now restrained them from pass- 
heard of but Schinkel, or in Munich, but Klenze: | ing off as architects would not be felt if they 
in the small towns there was merely the court | could obtain a diploma as being properly quali- 
architect and no one else; a great number of| fied. A diploma would doubfless be valued by 
highly qualified young German architects re-'!a young man, whom the public might hesitate 
maining in what might be termed a state of to employ without it; but if the title of archi- 
armed neutrality. Mr. Papworth had said that | tect was reduced in value by this proceeding, as 
the fact of passing an examination ought not to| he thought it would be, the young architect 
constitute a qualification as a member of the | would no longer be thankful for it. 

Institute, but on that point he differed with; Mr. H. H. Burnell, Associate, stated that he 
him. At present, no previous examination as had received communications from Professor 
to ability being necessary, but merely respect-| Forster, and other foreign architects, warning 
ability, the personal acquaintance of three archi- | the profession against the contemplated step as 
tects, fellows, and sufficient wealth to be able to | tending to trammel enterprise in every way. It 
pay the annual subscription,—no honour was appeared to him also somewhat ungracious that 


attached to the fact of being an associate. On 
another point raised by the last speaker he 
entirely differed with him. To ask a fellow of 
the Institute to pass an examination was absurd 


10, London, 12mo. (1703), ditto translated. English. 
11. Venezia, 8vo. (1711), ditto translated. Italian. 

12 London, fol. (1730), Castel. Euglish. 

13. ‘Venesia, 12mo, (1747), Peranit translated. Italian. 
4 Narnberg, 8vo. (1757), ditto ditto. German. 

15, Leipaig, 4to. (1796), Rode. Ditto. 





/any professional body should seek for an 
examination for themselves. In the other pro- 
| fessions such a system had been adopted by the 
| Legislature, or enforced by society finding the 
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-bring out. At the same time there were artists | come to a body willing to recognise them, and 
“highly capable of influencing generations by | inquire into their attainments, and to see that 
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necessity of protection. He did not think/| ton, the originator of the Crystal Palace, was a 
society felt that want very much as regards | striking instance of this; as he had now con- 
architects; and, moreover, it should be remem- siderable practice as an architect. Rennie and 
bered that before examination came instruction, | Stephenson had risen, by their own genius only, 
and it would be necessary to have schools in| to be among the greatest of modern engineers ; 
which to instruct pupils in the subjects of ex- and numerous other instances might be cited. 
amination, because at present in an architect’s| A diploma would not keep out unqualified men. 
office the pupil only learnt experience and| A builder with a little more pride than his fel- 
business. lows might become an architect, and, if he pos- 
Mr. Penrose, V.P. thought it was most de-| sessed talent, as good an architect as those who 
sirable that the subject should be fully discussed. | had gone through a. professional career. A 
The danger pointed out of the tyranny of schools diploma might give confidence to young men, 
would be a serious evil if not obviated, and this but they had already a diploma in having gone 
danger the adoption of anything like the through an architect’s office, and in having 
Prussian system would peculiarly involve. In their articles endorsed. Upon the whole he did 
the analogous case of the universities the autho. not see how a diploma could benefit either the 
rities, in preparing young men for the different | public or the profession. 
pursuits of life, did not point out any pertienier Mr. A. J. Baker, associate; Mr. Henman, 
line of study as fitted for any one profession ; | associate ; and others, having spoken briefly, 
yet in the recent examinations for the East-| The Chairman stated that so far as he was 
India Company’s and other appointments, the | concerned, there had been no idea of subjecting 
Universities, and especially Oxford, had been | architects already in practice to an examination. 
very successful. He considered this an argu- | They would otherwise have to examine the 
ment in favour of an examination for a diploma, | examiners. The object he had in view was to 
if it were not granted in an exceedingly con-| elevate the profession. They were often told 
crete form, or as pointing out one particular | that English architects had no chance as com- 
cut and dry line of architectural practice. The| pared with those of France. That he believed 
danger which Mr. Pocock had mentioned of| was a mistake; but if true, it was from the 
rendering the diploma too easily attainable, | want of architectural education, and that edu- 
would, in his opinion, be more likely to ensue if | cation would be promoted by a system of exami- 
the artistic principle were introduced in the nation. He did not ask the council of that 
examination; but this was a matter of detail Institute and the examiners who might be 
which he would merely suggest for consideration. | appointed to examine Sai/ders,—let the Builders’ 
If the diploma merely ensured that the person | Society do that if it thought proper,—the real 
holding it was duly qualified in certain indis- | cbject was to raise a body of scientific architects. 
pensable studies, it would do much good, and} He could perfectly understand a man ceasing 
would probably be better than a more decided | to practise as a builder, and becoming an archi- 
architectural examination. tect, but the custom of practising both as a 
Mr. C. Barry, Fellow, considered it was the | builder and an architect was a grave blot upon 
bounden duty of the profession to take such | this country, and he believed it was unknown in 
steps as might assure the public against mal-| others. A distinct line of professional educa- 
practices, but he thought their labours should | tion should be required, and about which there 
end there. The born artist would make his| could be no mistake ; and the only way to effect 
way with his natural endowments, which could | that, was enabling students, after leaving an 
not be taught, and which no examination could | architect’s office, or after a course of study, to 








| 
| 


their ideas of art and beauty, but perfectly | they had been directing their studies in the right 
incompetent to be entrusted with the execu-| course. The public would then know that the 
tion of buildings. It was desirable, therefore, | candidate had been well taught, and was com- 
that such artists should be either associated petent to undertake their business. It was said 
with practical men, or themselves become prac- the French system did not work well; but there 
tical, if any kind of examination could make a system of minute classification had been 
them so. A compulsory examination would adopted which trammelled the mind. All such 
contain the germ of failure, because it involved mistakes were easily avoided, and the whole 
a degree of trammei and hindrance to original ' plan should be as free as it could possibly be 
effort and exertion ; and certainly it would be ‘made. The majority of course would bind the 
quite impossible to make it imperative on the meeting ; but when the Government advocated 
old as well as on the younger members of the | an examination for district surveyors, when one 
profession. The only object of an examination learned profession after another desired to insti- 
was to prove competency, and the fact that the | tute examinations, and when the younger mem- 
older members of the profession had attained a bers of their own profession came to them and 
high station was sufficient proof to the world asked them for an examination, he put it to the 
that they were perfectly competent, and inde- | meeting whether they ought not to adopt it. 
pendent of any kind of examination that could! On the motion of Mr. Ashpitel, the discussion 
be organized. was then adjourned. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis, Fellow, referred to the ob-| We have received several letters assenting to 
jection that without a stiff examination builders | the view we expressed last week, and we insert 
would be able to practise as architects also.|two communications on the question. The 
His knowledge of first-rate builders convinced | second of these was written before the appear- 
him that they would be able to pass a stiff | ance of our last number.* 
examination ; but a very slight qualification or a . 
undertaking would be sufficient to prevent their THE DIPLOMA QUESTION. 
taking a diploma as an architect. They should] ] Gavirer from the observations in your last 
declare before examination that they did not | number respecting the discussion at the meeting 
intend to practise as architects. He should be | of the Institute a few days previously, that this 
happy to see builders come forward and pass an | question has now assumed the form of a specific 


examination, but it should be as builders, and| proposal, offered by the Architectural Associa- 
as builders only. tion, as representing the students of the pro- 

Mr. T’Anson, Fellow, said that the question fession, to the Institute of Architects, as repre- 
before them was, how far the public would senting the practitioners, to the effect that if 
benefit by the ‘plan proposed, and he did not the latter will provide the examiners, the former 
think it would be worth anything to the public. * We have to thank Mr. J. J. Hirst, architect, for a translation 
The public would go to clever men, no matter t snaos Ghee maiee ean a et nee mary Arehiter rv 


how they got into the ranks. Sir Joseph Pax- . Wen a of ** Proceedings at the Examinations for Cler: 














will provide the candidates; and some adven- 
turous orator seems to have hinted the idea 
that a 8 of investigation then to be 
conducted would probably, in an incidental way, 
astonish the investigators by showing them so 
much of what the architect ought to be, as to 
awaken com ns odious to themselves. 

Although I was not present at the discussion 
alluded to, so that the views I happen to hold 
may have been already argued, I cannot hel 
venturing to say what I think, if only in this 
view of the matter, that if every one who has 
anything to say were to say it, and every one 
who has nothing to say hold his peace, we 
should speedily come to some conclusion ; upon 
other questions as well as the present. 

This proposal of the students to submit them- 
selves to examination for a diploma of pro- 
ficiency ought to be received with extreme 
caution. It is a desirable prelimi that we 
should know first that the proposal is really 
authorised by a sufficient number of students to 
be entitled to respect ; and secondly, we should 
be satisfied that the memorialists themselves 
are actually qualified to pass « respectable 
examination. 

_ Much mention has been made of “ quackery” 
in this matter, and the very whisper of the word 
is always a host of argument in itself: the 
diploma is to send the quack to the workhouse, 
and to bestow upon the “ cducated practitioner ” 
his carriage and pair. Those who argue thus 
mean well, I know; but let them think a little 
more closely before they say much more of this 
quackery. For what is a quack? An unscien- 
tific practitioner of science, one who has not 
been adequately, systematically, scientifically 








taught. And, beyond all dispute, in this age 
we ought to countenance no such practitioner 
in any profession; rule of thumb onght to be 
lying quiet underground with the occult influ- 
ences of old times before Newton saw the 
, fall. Some of our friends know very 
well, if others may not, that the proposal of a 
diploma implies the existence of a curriculum. 
If we are to have a diploma to mark the perfect 
man, of course we have a recognised adequate 
scientific process of education to refer to. Alas! 
we have none. We are in the odd position of a 
scientific profession with no curriculum at all— 
not even the form of such a thing — every 
one picking up at random what knowledge 
he can, and where and how he can; that is to 
say, we are all quacks. It may be an unpleasant 
idea, but let us look it fairly im the face. 
It is not sufficient to reply that we have 
office pupilage and private study. Neither the 
one nor the other is what scientific men recog- 
nise in these days as scientific education. Self- 
education can never be dispensed with, it is 
true; but I need searcely observe, that if regu- 
larity be the soul of anything, it is the soul of 
professional training, the foundation without 
which private study is universally considered to 
build up but a crazy structure, Surely it must 
be a poor sort of learning in this nineteenth 
century, if the learner is to find his own way as 
he can. —— the subject medicine, for 
instance, and let the student follow our desul- 
tory current of office work and private reading, 
even under the most favourable auspices ; what 
would he be at the end of it all in the eyes of 
the M.D., F.R.C.S., L.A.S.? In common 
phraseology, a quack. And the profession 
whose mode of traming is of such a kind, would 
be styled a profession of quacks, and must make 
the best of it. 
This diploma question can only be practi- 
calized by being amplified into the education 
uestion, A diploma is nothing in itself but 
the certificate of a complete instruction, and 
examination but the concluding test of a cur- 
riculum. With no means of adequate education 
to refer to, examination would be a farce, and 
the diploma a mockery. When these means are 
provided, the diploma will follow as a natural 
appendage, and be honoured as a genuine cer- 
tificate ; in present circumstances, it would be 
inevitably disregarded as a fictitious pretence, 
an insult to the spirit of scientific —. 
The course of instruction essentially neces- 
sary for the architect, is not such as to dis- 
hearten the student, although it must not be 
supposed to be trivial; and I would remark, 
that essentials only can properly be insisted 
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upon, inasmuch as the duties of the office 
(which cannot safely be interrupted for even a 
single year), leave but little time at the pupil’s 
— for study. The Berlin programme is 
but a mystification of the matter, and scarcely 
deserves to be carefully perused. It is only 
surprising that there is nothing of the Zyo and 
Non-ego in it, of Kant, and Fichte, and Jean 
Paul. In England, we may arrive at the desired 


goal, by both a shorter and a plainer road. For | 
there is nothing prodigious about it, nothing 


marvellous or mystical; nothing but a little 
practical science, perfectly well understood, and 
easily taught ;—mathematics to a certain point ; 
general p ryt geology, mineralogy, che- 
mistry, and the like, in relation to building; 
the whole science of building and its aalarae 
estimating ; drawing in its various branches ; 
the design of plan; and, lastly, architectural 
art, historically, wsthetically, and practically : 
there seems nothing more than af 
reasonably brought within these few depart- 
ments of knowledge, and the student who 
proves himself familiar with such a course as 
this, and is provided with evidence of proper 
pew In the office, and on the works, would 
fairly worthy to be declared an architect. 
Seven years or more, including two of triflin 
at the beginning, and two or three of salle 
clerkship at the end, would be, in my idea, the 
term of study for this course, keeping up office 
work continuously throughout, and leaving travel 
to be part of that private self-education which 
no academical curriculum can properly include. 

The Institute of Architects has now been 
sufficiently long in existence to be entitled to 
consider itself as having safely passed through 
its preliminary and probationary stage. The 
mere establishment by William IV. in the 
seventh year of his reign, of a particular con- 
federation for the profession of architects, is no 
complete and measure in itself. It is the 
initiative only of a much more extensive and a 
rogressive process through which a profession 

e ours in an age like the present must in- 
evitably pass. 

The present discussions point to a further 
step in the progress of the movement, of which 
the establishment of the Institute was the com- 
mencement. The profession is now confederated 
and consolidated ; its place in the social scheme 
is known to itself, and known to the public at 
large: it is in a position now /o act. Its very 
first act must of necessity be (whether the step 
be taken at present or not), an act of education. 
Confederation does not educate ; the existence 
of the Institute is no evidence of our profession 
being a properly educated one; it is but the 

reliminary measure by which any profession, 
madequately cduested, proceeds presently to 
improve itself in knowledge. 

At a time when the press and platforms of 
the country are boiling over with nothing but 
war ; when even a poet laureate sings in vague 
measures the beauties of blood-thirstiness and 
the ennobling tendencies of the tomahawk; 
when an Exkibition of the Industry of all 
Nations is closed with an oration upon “ the 
all-absorbing theme,” it is refreshing to plain 
unchivalrous men of study who hope to die in 
their beds, or at all events without a bayonet 
in their bowels, to read the calm philosophy 
and sterling wisdom of the srpexcH at Birming- 
ham. A word for every one, itis a word for us 
especially. We require to examine into the 
question whether our branch of knowledge and 
endeavour is yet reduced to scientific form, or 
rather to inquire how so to reduce that which 
we all know is perfect chaos with us. “No 
human pursuits make any material progress 
until science be brought to bear upon them : 
from the moment that science has touched 
them with her magic wand, they spring for- 
ward.” The profession of the architect, like the 
rest, will make no real progress until science or 
systematic knowledge is brought to bear upon 
it; and from the moment that this is done, it 
will s ring forward as others have done. 

I should like to see the Institute now expand 
itself (for the time is ripe) into a national Col- 
lege of Architects, with an established curri- 

um of education, and a diploma at the close, 
and perhaps some one who can make as good a 
speech as that at Birmingham for the practical 
patron. 


at can be | 


| It is not necessary to discuss the details of 
the question of the practicability of such a sug- 
, gestion. These are not to be guessed at hastily, 
But deliberately devised; if the end be ap- 
proved, the means can be found. 

It is to be hoped, at all events, if the diploma 
discussion is to be renewed, that men of influ- 
ential standing will feel it their duty to contri- 
| bute their opinions ; and that the Institute will 
appoint a committee to consider the whole sub- 


dently one in which it is advisable, not only to 
endeavour to further the real progress of our 
art and profession, but to avoid a conflict which 


may presently assume, if unregarded, an un- 


pleasant aspect. 

In matters of importance there ought to be 
as little anonymous discussion as possible. I 
therefore venture to subscribe myself openly, 
your old correspondent, Ropert Kerr. 
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OBJECTIONS TO A DIPLOMA IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I nave read with great attention Mr. Papworth’s 
| statement to the Institute, without failing to observe— 
I doubt not in common with many of your readers— 
that his tone, as well as that of M. Lance and Mr. 
Tite, is eminently apologetic; that not one clear, 
commanding reason has been urged to clench the 
question ; and it is not even attempted to be shown 
that where diplomas exist, the skill of the recipients 
is consequently superior to our own, and that they 
enjoy a higher degree of the respect of the public at 
large. These are points which have been avoided 
with a care that reflects little credit on the prominent 
actors in the matter. The position of English archi- 
tects is not now very distinguished, and the public 
will not entertain a higher opinion of them from such 
childish talk as that about “ bachelors, masters, and 
doctors in architecture.” There were days when 
architects did not require an artificial stimulus to 
exertion, or to take refuge in a diploma certifying 
their “elementary knowledge,” — days when the 
genius of Phidias stamped its impress on a temple 
worthy of the goddess whose name it bore; when 
Giotto raised that fair tower of which the Signoria 
were so proud; when, before the stern and lofty 
Angelo, pontiffs rose and princes stood uncovered ; 
and when William of Wykeham toiled in the art he 
loved so well. Against these revered names the pre- 
sent certified architects of Spain and Prussia are set 
up. Heaven save the mark! If we are reduced to 
this, much lower we cannot fall. The pride and boast 
of Berlin is the Brandenburgh Gate; and if the result 
of a diploma is to encourage the erection of fac- 
similes of ancient structures, this alone is a sufficient 
reason against it. Diplomas, sir, will never manufac- 
ture an architect. True, the medical and legal pro- 
fessions have their certificates, but there is a vast 
difference between these and that of the fine arts ; all 
ithe difference between callings whose techuicalities 
may be mastered by rules, and one that cannot be so 





very slightly on a document which can inspire but 
little confidence in the more intelligent public. Re- 
strictive measures are, I believe, inimical to the spirit 
of the age; above all, they are repulsive to artists and 
men of science. They compromise the freedom of 
art, and will not make architects more respected ; for 
whenever they proved their competency by their works, 
they were absolutely reverenced. That a diploma 
will make them more thoughtful and skilful is an 
obvious fallacy, if we reflect that constructive ability 
is not their peculiar deficiency, and that the great 


sense. These a diploma will never secure; for, 
observe, its object is to guarantee a certain amount of 


turning-point which decides the question. The proper 


ground for demanding a certificate from its manufac- 
turer. Construction is the child’s-play of architecture, 
in which many builders have most skill: that know- 
ledge in the architects I have named was subsidiary 
to their talent as painters and sculptors. True, French 





arches and other absurdities of construction are per- | 


| petuated, but it is not because architects do not know 
| better, bat because they wi// not know better; and, 

instead of reforming themselves and the art, waste their 
| time in foolish twaddle about ancient structures; in 
| measuring thisold building, in writing aboutthat, intalk- 


| ing of the dignity of the profession and the desirability | 


of exclusive diplomas, to render them more genteel 
in the eyes of the world, while entirely neglecting to 
shadow forth the spirit of the present life in their 
erections. This is their chief requirement; for so 
long as our structures are inexpressive of our civili- 
zation,—an unintelligible jamble of other men’s tan- 
gible thoughts, and a dishonest repetition of past 





ject, and report upon it. The question is evi-' 


acquired. The lawyer and the surgeon, too, will rest | 


wants are appropriate expression, taste, and common | 


elementary constructive knowledge. We are at the | 


construction of a boiler is a far more legitimate | 


ideas and effete mythological symbols; so long 9s 
glaring anachronisms, misplaced adaptations, and 
unmeaning ornaments are perpetuated, so long will 
| architecture be deemed a dry, false, and tasteless art, 
| and its professors be despised and underrated. In 
‘works requiring considerable mathematical ; know- 
ledge, the architect has been properly displaced ; and 
the civil engineers, as a body, are a triumphant proof 
that a diploma is an unnecessary encumbrance ; bril- 
liantly as they have overcome, without precedents and 
without guides, the almost superhuman obstacles in 
their way. Ifa diploma be uot required in construc- 
tion, in expression and taste no architect is qualified 
to grant one. This is allowed; and Mr. Papworth 
himself says, that “‘ Taste cannot even be a question 
for the examiners.” 
| “Ona diploma alone,’ remarks Mr. Tite, “ de- 
pends the advancement of the art.” The causes, sir, 
of its present decline lie too deep to be remedied by 
diplomas ; and as to the gratuitous assumptions that 
“the only opposition which the measure of estab- 
lishing a diploma caz encounter, would be from those 
| who feel some hesitation as to the possibility of their 
| deserving it,”—the modesty of the insinuation is as 
| remarkable as the unfair begging of the question. If 
such be Mr. Papworth’s usual mode of treating those 
| who differ from him in opinion, I am unable to com- 
| pliment him upon it. The special pleading of Messrs. 
| Tite and Papworth will settle the whole question ; 
| and, further, I believe that the institution of a dip- 
loma will tend to retard the progress of the art. 
Such questions are to be put as “‘ a candidate may 
| be expected to answer on referring to the works in 
| the library of the Institute.” It is the undue im- 
portance attached to these precious books, these ever- 
lasting authorities, which has contributed above any 
other cause to foster the copying spirit of the age. 
| An architect cannot be manufactured by books,—by 
| being taught that certain models are perfect, and he 
| has but to copy, and, as he now does, attempt to 
|repeat them. The great men mentioned were not 
| educated by books: they went to Nature herself; 
| and, exercising their own minds, and using their own 
| eyes, thence drew their stores of information. We 
| must expect that few architects of independent spirit, 
fairly established in the honourable practice of their 
profession, will ever condescend to recall the school- 
| boy learning of which they have long since carefully 


| 


| disencumbered themselves, in order to obtain the 


| 





inestimable advantage of a certificate of their 
elementary knowledge. 

| The architects of France seem to have been very 
/ anxious for a diploma. Six years were consumed by 
ithe Société in the statement and discussion of the 
lease. A good cause may be very briefly put, and its 
| justice is obvious; but the French architects, at the 
| end of their deliberations, were just as confused as at 
‘first. I trust that those of England will take warning, 
| that while they are ta/king about their qualifications, 
the time for action is passing away. 

Epwarp L. TaRBuck. 


: 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION :-— 
ITS PROSPECTS. 
| A writer in the piguant columns of Black- 
| wood’s Magazine, discoursing upon the notions 
‘of Mr. Ruskin, and his “ wméra,’’ Mr. Street. 
and the valuable contributions to art-literature 
| by Mrs. Jameson, Mr. Leslie, and others, dis- 
‘covers that architecture holds a leading place 
‘amongst subjects of present interest. We 
|hope that the fact is so. Truly, the writer 
seems to apprehend that the mere antiquarianism 
‘in, or at best, the history of, architecture is 
that which is occupying attention,—that the in- 
fluence of societies cal'ca archeological, ecele- 
siological, or architectural, and the teaching of 
writers prejudiced in one direction, or untried 
by the test of practice, are not exactly all that 
is to be desired. Moreover, and we thank 
this non-professional writer for saying it, there 
are sources of expression in, and delight from,, 
the works of our art, quite apart from the anti- 
quarian value, or from the adjuncts, sculpturesque 
and pictorial, to which the architecture has 
' been strangely viewed, by some of its supposed 
'admirers, as mere framework. For the proof, 
isee any building of recognised merit: the 
| writer in Maga instances the Gothic cathedral. 
| Now, what the eye of every lover of art, 





| sensibly or insensibly, is more or less impressed 
by, in old works, we architects must bring to 
be the usual and prominent means of delight in 
the works of our own time. The idea of “ educa- 
tion of the eye” is founded upon simple facts. 
If the eye could take in, the untutored mind 
could not possibly retain, all that is presented to 
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it in this beautiful world. Accordingly, special 
reparation of some kind is required in each 
Cah of natural history, or other field of 
application of the observing faculties, to the 
end that the full use may be made of the mere 
organs of sight. What is the exact process 
undergone between the mirror of the object,— 
the retina,—and the brain, is so far beyond our 
power to discover. The object is even depicted 
upside down, yet by the mind is seen aright. It, 
however, may be concluded that the “ knowledge 
of objects ” begins with a vague presentment of 
the form, fills in the leading features, and pro- 
ceeds to microscopic observation according as 
the mind may be ¢nterested or not. Everything 
before the eye is not at once seen: and every 
artist knows this from his individual case, and 
from his experience of what occurs with the 
ublic. 
. In architecture, now, chiefly marked and 
striking features succeed in arresting the atten- 
tion, and the consequences are disadvantageous 
to the rapid progress of art. An architect who 
would gain the public eye, or succeed in compe- 
titions, is tempted towards the picturesque, or 
the polychromatic, or anything so that it be 
strong and striking ; for, the results of the higher 
qualities of design are slow in the impression 
they produce. Nothing like the keenness of 
observation which is to be deduced from the fact 
of the Greek details would seem to be, under 
present circumstances, possible. Novelty— 
though an object we are not disregarding—has 
a better chance than studied design,—than pro- 
portion of parts, or profile of mouldings. ow- 
ever, these are not inoperative on the public 
eye,—even where not separated from the general 
impression; and we believe the safer course to 
be in the study of them, and in the gradual 
elevation of public taste, rather than in the 
working down to the level of it, and the follow- 
ee fashions as some architects seem 
still disposed to do. 

Some familiarity with the class of forms, and 
higher knowledge being required for the mere 
sight and memory, it is useless to expect 
speedily that indispensable condition of develop- 
ment of art in architecture—an appreciating 
public — under circumstances as they are. 
“Familiarity” has its disadvantages—though we 
will not quote the proverb ; and if dui/dings ave 
things which must stand forth to the public 
eye, they have got to be viewed as every-day 
objects, noticeable only when they manifest some 
little eccentricity. There may be excuse for 
this, from the low position which our art 
held for a century until recent years ; for, even 
the works of the school of Burlington and Kent 
seem to us hardly to equal what art in archi- 
tecture should effect, and that of which we be- 
lieve existing architecture is capable. The public 
eye has been so long offered the stone in place 
of bread—plainness or deformity, or mere 
fashion, where there should be arv/—that it is 
slow to credit the existence of the higher 
quality. 

Quite apart then from its obvious use, and 
effect on general taste,—ruHe ARCHITECTURAL 
Exursition has a distinct field of valuable influ- 
ence on the public,—by showing the fact, that 
certain elements of buildings are the subjects of 
deep study and design, and so leading to the 


ing itself. And it is worthy of remark, how many 
obstacles there are, and, sad to say, perhaps 
will be, to the effect of the building upon 
the public. We have a climate and atmosphere 
at best unfavourable, during great part of the 
year, to the enjoyment of anything out of 
doors, or to the very sight of architectural 
detail. We have not discovered, or at least 
practised, means of frecing the mouldings and 
ornaments of our structures from what clogs 
up their interstices and distorts their profiles. 
the new stonework of the Carlton Club House 
is already darkened, by comparison with the 
newly-cleaned front of that portion of the build- 
ing which has a few years older date; whilst 
some stones crumble and disintegrate before 
a building is finished; and we have not discovered 
the means of preserving the beauty of details 
im many other cases. ‘The practical architect, 
if sometimes he carp at forms, where he should 
areneiots beauties, cax realize what another 
Observer often would not penetrate to, by reason 





of the impediments. But im an exhibition, 
architectural drawings, whether merely geome- 
trical or perspective, should afford the means of 
learning much that the building itself could 
afford only under several different circumstances 
of observation. Therefore, although the sum of 
effect from mere drawing is in no degree equal 
to what is conveyed by a building itself, the 
drawing has a value of its own, both with 
reference to the profession and the public. On 
all accounts, it is to be desired that the language 
of plans, elevations, and sections should become 
familiar to the public. It is also desirable that 
the exact use of a perspective view should be 
better understood, then we might suppose it to 
be, judging from works exhibited of late years. 
That use is not on the one hand to show a mere 
outline of the architecture, and on the other, it 
is not to represent the building as it might be 
seen under some one atmospheric effect. The 
use of an architectural perspective view is, in 
short, just that of every other picture,—namely, 
something different from the mere reflection of 
an actual scene. Beyond the representation of 
all natural effects, the artist has to present a 
complete description. The use of an effective 
drawing is not to be forgotten; but there is a 
higher use in the drawing than that of mere 
atmospheric effect. 

As we have striven—and we apprehend not 
wholly without result—to draw the attention of 
some architects to the importance to them of the 
Architectural Exhibition, so are we anxious thus 
early to speak of its importance and interest to 
the public. The works which will be found in 
the Suffolk-street Gallery, when it is thrown 
— to the public on Wednesday next, include 
about 600 drawings (with a few photographs), 
and an important collection of specimens of 
decorative art, materials and manufactured arti- 
cles, and new inventions. The walls of the 
rooms, the screens and tables, could hardly con- 
tain more works, to allow them to be seen: the 
existing state of architecture is more efficiently 
represented than last year: the drawings of 
old buildings are comparatively few in number, 
and those of merit: and it seems that if the 
Exhibition progresses as it may be expected to 
do, the rooms will next year be too small, as 
was by some persons apprehended. The restric- 
tion against the admission of works previously 
exhibited, seems to have operated favourably 
rather than otherwise. Some of the seriesof draw- 
ings of the different competition designs (of which 
several are shown), had, indeed, to be rejected. In 
design for, and specimens of, wall and ceiling 
enrichment, from scroll and floral decoration 
to the higher class of art in oil and fresco vehi- 
cles, there are some meritorious productions, 
which will be serviceable both to the executant 
and the architect, by giving the opportunity for 
a better knowledge of each other. It appears 
to us, after inquiry, that much might be done 
‘in the way of decoration in interiors, at less 

cost than such work often entails; and the 
| knowledge of those who are the practical artists 
is one of the advantages of this exhibition. 
Structural principles, however, in some of the 
' works which are meritorious in execution, are 
not always observed. There are also a few 


good des for furniture. In future years 











more in this department may be hoped for. | 
more frequent recoguition of them in the build-| Last year, the coldness of the gallery was a| 


source of inconvenience: this year Mr. Pierce 
has contributed one of his stoves to each of the 
‘rooms. Passing through the rooms, before pub- 
lication of a catalogue, we were able to discover 
contributions by Messrs. Fowler, Sydney Smirke, 
A.R.A.; Clutton, Decimus Burton, EF. T’ Anson, 
Charles Barry, E. M. Barry, Ashpitel and Which- 
cord, D. Brandon, Lamb, T. H. Wyatt, M. D. 
Wyatt, J. J. Cole, Goodchild (one compartment 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, as completed 
by ProfessorCockere:!), W. and J.W. Papworth; 
Scott, A.R.A.; Richardson, Kerr, H. Horeau, 
W.P.Griffith; Weightman, Hadfield and Goldie; 
Gabriel and Hirst; Dollman, Truefitt, Walters, 
Murray, Billings, W. G. and E. Habershon, 


designs for some of the Government Schools of 
Art may be found, which may be thought to 
realise consistent treatment, and some consider- 
able advance in taste. 

It is evident that the consistent application 
of materials is occupying increased attention, 
and some of the designs which exemplify this 
have much originality ; although in some cases, 
as in the treatment of decorative brickwork, the 
taste for external colour is carried to excess. 
‘There are one or two good designs for gates in 
wood and iron. 

When we were at the gallery, the hanging was 
—- complete, so that many important names 
may be amongst the exhibitors which we have 
not noticed. Our suggestion for classification 
of the drawings has not been entirely followed ; 
but we admit that it involved some difficulties. 

The lectures which will be given on Tuesda 
evenings, commencing Jan 8th, will doubt- 
less be well attended, a considerable number of 
tickets, which it will be seen are season-tickets 
for both exhibition and lectures, having been 
sold. We could have wished, indeed, that the 
subjects of the lectures had been chosen, at this 
juncture, more immediately with a view to the 
education ofthe public, and the dissemination of 

= of taste. Mr. Fergusson would surely 

ve pleased to treat of the Principles of 
Beauty in Architecture If the lectures seem 
likely to draw sufficient audiences, ee even 
yet some change or addition might be made as 
to the scheme. We must look to the merits of 
individual designs after the opening conversazione 
next week. eanwhile, let us say, that the 
rooms should be visited by every one interested 
in art. 





CONSIDERATIONS UPON SOME OF 
THE OBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
ARCHITECTURE IN THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 1855.* 

Tue service du Batiment comprehended the 
design and general arrangement of the buildings 
externally and internally. The chief names 
which appear in the official list under that head, 
are those of MM. Vaudoyer, as commissaire ; 
Rossigneux, as commissaire adjoint, with the 
special care of the decoxation ; Crémont, as 
architect, with the meiatenance and decoration ; 
and Trélat, as architect engineer, with the 
maintenance and decoration of the gallery (the 
annexe) on the quay. But I cannot a 
that it was owing to these gentlemen that so 
many architectural models and designs were not 
in the Exposition des Beaux Arts; an. arrange- 
ment which caused several meritorious produc- 
tions to be lost in the crowd of manufactures, 
and too many of them in the darkness which 
prevailed under the galleries. Very few market 
prices were affixed in the Exhibition, although 
information of that sort was invited ; and it was 
impossible not to observe, that where articles 
were marked with prices, and as “sold,” they 
chiefly belonged to one of three categories— 
cheapness, trifling prettiness, and direct imita- 
tion of natural objects. Thus, the cheaper 
objects produced by the electrotype process, 
although not in good taste—the library chairs 
(upon English models) from Hamburgh—and 
the English flower-stands, fenders, scrapers, 
umbrella-stands, knockers, and hat-stands, were 
so marked; as well as a majority of the pre- 
' tentious littleness which was to be seen through- 
‘out the building. It seemed that nearly all 
objects of direet imitation (as sculpture) from 
nature were sold, however they might be 
coloured, or whatever their material might be ; 
for instance, a bundle of blue canes as an 
earthenware garden-seat, or three apparently 
leather cushions piled one upon another, in the 
same material; as well as umbrella-holders of 
birds, eupids, and dogs ; plates of leaves ; heads 
of Meibe as brackets, and many more. 

The display of natural resources in stones, 
limes, bricks, slates, and woods, from Australia and 
Canada, was too important to be d unmen- 








Rev. J. L. Petit, Allom, G. Aitchison, and by 
many of the rising members of the fansite: 
Some of the designs for the Oxford University | 
_Museum, and the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, will afford interesting matter for com- | 
eee & Manchester warehouses, and those of 

ew Cannon-street are both represented ; and 


tioned, although I had no opportunity of study- 
ing them. I cannot refram from expressing & 
hope that our Government will see that it is its 
duty = to place those collections m 








* The following mst be considered as extracts only from & 
paper read by Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, at the meeting of the 
Royal Inst'tute of British Architects, November 5th. 
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Putting aside the rich and numerous Austra- | every branch of coloured continental manufac- | sance ornament ; and that the prices of one 
lian collections of Mr. Clark and of Mr. tures. The vases, 30 inches high, and 14 inches | manufacturer were, per foot square, Grisaille 
Macarthur, and the good collections of small wide, in a Greek taste, made of chunam in| and Byzantine work, 4s. 9d.; modern pictures, 
specimens of marbles from Portugal and | India, were very remarkable. 8s.; twelfth and fifteenth century work, 9s. 6d. ; 

cany, it will be found that Greece and| ‘To say that the twenty French and two or | sixteenth century work, 12s.; partly modern 
France produced the chief specimens of marbles. | three other exhibitors failed miserably in their | and partly ancient, 10s.; glazing, 74d. or 8d. 
Porphyrite from Crocea; rosso-antico from | painted and stained glass, is only to express the The terra-cotta adjuncts to building purposes 
Damaristica and Cynopolis ; agate-breccia from | opinion generally pronounced : it is easy to dis-| were numerous. Fine sharp architectural orna- 
Xilokeratia; breccia from the Taygetus; the | miss a whole class with a contemptuous sneer, | ments in this material were sent from West- 
amygdaloidal marble of Parori (Sparta) ; | but it is the duiy of those who pronounce such | phalia, Winterthurm, and Wagram. Large 
cipollino from Pyrgari in Lageia; the black | a decision to be able, if not willing, to give the | terra-cotta articles, 24 inches square and good, 
marbles of Mantineia and Laconia; the green grounds of their decision. The following were sent from Karamis in Seleions: and the 
marbles of Tnus; the red marbles of Cape reasons guided my own judgment. In the class | largest figures in the exhibition of this material 
Tenarus ; marbles and breccias from Nauplia ; | of flashed glass simply, the glass was washy : if | were sent with ornamental works, by Gossin Fils, 
and alabastroidal marble (of which it is said | there was any pot metal it had the same defect. | of Paris. ‘Thiry, of Paris, and Miesbach, of 
that antique lachrymatories were made) from | The artists of the medigval ages were so far Vienna, occupied places for figures, vases, balus- 
the island of Psythalia (Pirseus) ; are the names fortunate that their material, even when un- trades, &c. only inferior to Follet, who sent 
found in the collection forwarded by the Greek | stained, was translucent, but only semi-trans- | excellent vases in a Moresque Greek style ; and 
Government. | parent, and therefore looked substantial: their to Garnaud, who showed architraves, pretty 

Dervillé and C* sustained tle honour of the | followers enamel the present transparent glass vases, and balustrades: his pattern-book is 
French marbles by the collection of fine speci- | in imitation of the dirt of ages, which they seem | worth inspection. Besides Clayton’s brick and 
mens, of no small size, shown in 1851; and to fancy gives that solidity to ancient glass: the tile machine (bought by a member of the jury), 
their efforts were seconded by those of Maillardet fallacy will be evident when it is considered | which attracted great attention, and that seut 
and C'* and of more than forty private exhibi- | that they seek a “transparent dirt ;” and that | by Whitehead, of Preston, there were tweive 
tors, of whom ten showed marbles worked up the semi-transparency of ancient glass is easily similar machines in the French division : five 
as chimney-pieces. This number does not in- ,ascertainable. As a general rule, the modern | exhibitors sent French bricks, and small cement 
clude an interesting collection of the marbles of | works in the Exposition were too much paint-| and beton biocks ; and there was a large collec- 
Corsica ; a translucent onyx-marble from ancient |ings in the strict sense of the word: these ‘tion of Dutch bricks. Earthenware pipe tubes 
quarries at Aia-Teébalek, near Tlemcen (Al- | artists who age their glass are obliged to cover were not very numerous. The fagade, built up 
geria); a fine marble table of the grey red-| it with enamel, to put shadows, hatchings, any-| of his own bricks and tiles, by Borie, made a 
veined marble, called rouge-royale, from the | thing that will break the wasby appearance of | very pretty architectural display, and was a 

uarries at Franchismont ; another of a marble | their material, or else to paint it entirely in lesson in ornamental brick-work. The 

m the quarries of S. Hubert, at Roquefort | enamel : this accounts for the prevalence among Florentine tiles appeared to be very good. 
(Luxembourg); nor the ornamental colamns | the exhibitors of imitations of the glass paint- | Madrid sent some pretty and large tiles: there 
supplied by Geruzet. Two productions should | ing style of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen-| were also very large tiles from Holland; foot 
have stepped out of the pale of manufactures |turies, and the griswille-work of succeeding | tiles, double with cross holes, and earthen sieves. 
into the domain of art; one was a clock-case, | times; but the aahlip says “This is not the | France possessed fourteen exhibitors of tiles in 
18 inches by 18 inches, with three groups, cost- | lustrous effect of old glass :” those artists who ‘different materials, as clay, glass, iron, and 
ing 80/. by Dubois: the other was a white/do not age their glass are told by the same cement, and of varied manufacture, encaustic, 
marble vase, 24 inches high, and 12 inches in| public, “This is tame in comparison with old , and in low relief, for paving, &c. for stoves, &c. 
diameter, at the same price, by Margas: it wasa_| glass,” and the public, without Seales why, is | in the old Renaissance style, and for roofing in 
beautiful, yet bold, Roman design, with flowers | right in both cases. ‘The host of ecclesiologists | many patterns. 
extremely well executed. A Cammmey geet jre0 besiege our glass-painters, torment them | There were many pretty portions of ironwork 
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from the same firm was of nearly equal merit, 
and was the best of the French chimney-pieces, 
which were of a higher class than those sent to 
this country in 1851; and showed that the 
mouldings of Vignola are the best suited to | 
the coloured French marbles. There were also 
some very good second-rate chimney-pieces, 
especially one which was marked as the pattern 
approved for the Mediterranean steamers. 
Besides the works of three other Belgian ex- 
hibitors, there were several chimney-pieces 
exhibited by Leclercq, which were sold—in 
marbre Napoleon, a grey marble from Boulogne ; 
in brocatelle brun from Dinant, and in Siena’ 
(at 84/.); the two last being better than a 
white Carrara marble (at 360/.). The green 
Connemara marble, exhibited in the English 
division, appeared to advantage. Tuscany, as 
might be expected, stood first in the display of 
the inlaid work, called Florentine Mosaic. 
Mention should be made, for its size, of the 
great vase, 5 feet in diameter, and 12 feet high 





fairly enough with the dilemma; from which | in the Exposition ; for example, the standards to 
some of the painters have ingeniously relieved | the Coalbrook Dale Company’s stalls ; and the 


themselves by the expedient of servilely copying 
some celebrated examples, which are of course 
irreproachable, and then retaliating upon their 
crities, ‘‘ This is an exact copy of your ideal, can 
you object to it ?” The critics, unless prepared 
to say that the painter cannot even copy, dare 
not raise a further objection : there is no blame 
to be thrown upon novelty of design, or excel- 
lence of drawing; and thus we mey account for 
the prevalence among the exhibitors of imitators 
of the stained glass of the earlier periods. 
Coloured glass windows, to be really effective, 
require few qualities, yet they are hardly 


signboards, &c. sent by Bouilliant, Dupont, and 
C*, of Evreux; but the first rank in ornamental 
ironfounding was occupied by a cast-iron 
pyramidal monument, in a good German taste, 
sold for 140/.; and by the gratings, the fans 
costing 3/. each, and the castings from embossed 
lace papers, exhibited by Count Stolberg 
Werningerode. Next in rank would be the 
Eisenwerk Lauchammer, Saxony ; the works of 
Barbezat and C*, for iron and bronze castings, 
of Colas Fréres, and of Muhl Wahl and C*, 
whose works in the Place de la Concorde are so 
well known, stood highly in my estimation for 
taste and execution: with them may be named 





to be obtained. Solidity of material I have 
already mentioned: purity of colour remains | 
to be achieved; and when that part of 
the restoratica is accomplished, good draw- 
ing will have to combat with the pre- 
judices of this enlightened age, which praises 
Pre-Raffaellism and manufactures Pre-Cima- 


with its pedestal, sent from Bagnéres dejbuity. What does the friend of Raffaelle and 
Bigorre ; and a stone, called Portland stone, | the pupil of Michelangelo say? Cimabue was 
from the estate of Portland, in Jamaica, was/a pupil of the Greek masters, who executed 
shown, as turned by common wood-cutting | “figures with senseless eyes, outstretched hands, 
oat ou & similar atans in that ree reemen. - o a of their feet.” He 
uthampton stone: the even texture | departed from the dry formal manner of his 

and as a a. which wanes ne - | jaclonatinet giving “ more life and movement to | 
material presents, would indicate the probability | the draperies, vestments, and other accessories, 
of its introduction here for decorative work. | and rendering all more flexible and natural than 
Wurtemburg sent a fine collection of building | was common to the manner of those Greeks, 
stones ; Cologne Cathedral some work out of whose works were full of hard lines and sharp | 
the mason’s yard over-laboured and refined ; | angles—and this rude, unskilful, and common- 
and Austria a machine for making tubes of | place manner the Greeks had acquired, vot so 
stone, a fallacy exploded here fifty years ago. | much from study or for settled purpose, as from 
Fourteen establishments contributed specimens | having servilely followed certain fixed rules and 
of slate raised"in France. There was nothing; habits, transmitted through a long series of 
in these collections remarkable ; but I was un- | years by one painter to another down to those 
prepared for an exhibition of Italian slating : | times, while none ever thought of the ameliora- 
the slates from Sweden seemed of good quality. ‘tion of his drawing, the embellishment of his 
= san Seeaiaes Ne a —_ a mip ' colouring, or — ee of his design or 
e French division contained about thirty ex-| invention.” But Cimabue drew from nature—a 
hibitors of cement and artificial stone : Portland | new thing in those times, says Vasari; and I 
oe — —- would “org “ be _— | may say, — — of in glass painting at 
we own name on both sides of the) present. It must suffice to say that some glass 
channel ; and rf is remarkable that only half | painting, executed for the church of Notre ara 
that number exhibited limes, while only five | at Montbrison, having good modern figures with 





showed plaster. The French scagliola work the drawback of bad colour, was exhibited; that 
star r than such work in England; and | the grisaille work was not bad; that an English 
may add, that my hearers will find that this | modern window had the good idea of a lace 


paleness, the effect of white, is common to’ glass, with medallions of arabesque and Renais- 





Eck and Durand, who exhibited, besides a 
kneeling figure of a princess of no great merit, 
several fine lamp-posts ; and Calla, who also sent 
six fine lamp-posts. I particularly name the last 
two firms, because a memcr of our profession, 
whose name I have forgotten, was asking me 
before my visit the name of a manufactory in 
which he might find a good selection of hand- 
some patterns for that extreme difficulty—a 
street lamp-post. The best piece of plain French 
ironwork, on a large scale, was a field-gate, in 
the open air out in a corner of the exhibition 
precincts : iron gates, also in the open air; an 
iron fountain in the mixed styles of Nature and 
the Renaissance ; and a pretty railing, claimed 
articular attention ; but their interest was much 
inferior to the wonderful wrought-iron hinge- 
work, and similar productions, especially a piece 
belonging to M. Viollet Leduc, which, if modern, 
was the best of the sort that ever came under 
my inspection: the name of the producer is 
Boulanger, of S. Denis. 

The Intendance Royale des Mines et Forécts. 
du Hartz, Hanover, exhibited statuettes, 
24 inches high, of the Apostles, for 15/ the set; 
and also a Caminofen, modelled by Halzemann, 
which were as excellent of their kind as the 
other productions from the same establishment 
were poor. Hanover also sent iron tubing, in 
lengths of 56 inches each, glazed externally as 
well as internally. The Swedish iron and steei 
work was fine, and the castings from Liége were 
superb in style and execution. Belgium showed 
iron plate, stamped with excellent effect, as in 
1851; buat the ironwork from the Netherlands 
was neither well modelled nor sharply and 
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cleanly cast. The same bad taste as in its 
jewellery prevailed in the stamped iron plate 
from Prussia, which, mechanically speaking, was 
good. I was surprised to find Florence in the 
list of cities distinguished for iron casting : two 
turnscrew staircases, one with wooden treads, 
a superb balcony-cantiliver, a lamp-bracket, and 
a handsome railing, were all of at least the 
second rank. In 185] notice was taken of 
Austrian iron post paper, in the shape of re- 
markably thin sheet iron, and of Prussian zine, 
not thicker than common writing-paper. This 
year France has added brass as thin as tissue- 
paper. It may be a question whether covering 
woodwork, for fesich » a cornice, as at Berens 
and Blumberg’s, in St. Paul’s-churchyard, with 
these substances, would be in conformity with 
the use of fireproof materials required by the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act. The collection of 
English ironwork was not satisfactory. The 
design of some of the Canadian stoves, and the 
carving of their patterns, with castings by 
Rodden, of Montreal, were superior—but their 
joiner’s ironmongery inferior—to the average 
specimens in England. Some of the English 
firms which ranked highest in 1851, did not 
support their previous fame. The chairs exhi- 
bited by the Coalbrook Dale Company, in a sort 
of Moresque Renaissance style, were tolerably 
good ; a the pair of gates, priced by Cottam 
and Hallen at 240/. were fair, but flat. The best 
of this class was Bailey’s fine grille. About a 
dozen plates of iron produced among seven ex- 
hibitors by various processes were from +7, to 
in. thick; from 1 ft. 4 in. to 6 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and from 14 ft. to 39 ft. 8} in. long; between 
65 ft. and 136 ft. 9 in. superficial, and from 
692 lbs. to 3,4173 lbs. in weight. 

In zine work, France was chiefly represented 
by the Vieille Montagne Company and by Bau- 
doin. The latter firm exhibited a handsome 
hipknob, 4 feet high, price 16/.; sashes, orna- 
mental roof-work, vases, &c.; but the Prussian 
zinc-work was, as heretofore, more agreeable to 
me. The pretty—whatever a great English 
authority might think of the application of cer- 
tain outlines and details—gilt and painted zine 
Mauresque stall belonging to De Diebitsch, of 
Berlin, was full of apparently pretty things. 
The minor works in metal deserving mention 
consisted of wire seats and tables for use in 
gardens ; square-bodied patent metal tubes; 


the imitation of bronze articles submitted! 
by Dubois and Soulais, which were good in| 
execution, but selected with less taste than | 
was desirable ; and the electrotyped frames of | 
the productions sent by the Austrian Imperial | 


Printing Office. 


The collections of useful and ornamental | 


woods were numerous and magnificent: Tus- 
cany, the Papal States, Spain, Venezuela, the 
United States, Sweden, and Canada, were among | 
the minor exhibitors; Greece and Australia| 
were among the largest. Among various treat- | 
ments of wood were injection; anti-corrosive | 
coating; large panels rendered invariable for | 
painting, coach-making, and furniture ; and thin | 
sawn wood (feuilles de carton bois); and Bavaria | 
showed pine-wood cut into thirty leaves in the | 
inch, and mahogany cut into eleven leaves in 
the half-inch. The number of exhibitors of 
wood carved as decoration or furniture was very | 


considerable (214). England sent the greatest 


number, 56; France, 47; Holland, 18; Den- 
mark, 15; Tuscany, 15; Sardinia, 14; Sweden, | 
10; Norway,7; Prussia, 7; Belgium, 6; 
Bavaria, 4; Switzerland, 5; Spain, 5 ; Austria, 
2; Baden, 2. The carving bestowed upon 
these works was in general mechanically good : 
the taste of the ornament is all I shall have to 
mention after noticing the delicate workmanship 
of Knecht, Planson, Lagnier, of Bordeaux, 
Guéret, Tweedy, of Newcastle, and Wallis, of 
Louth. 

The eighteen French, six English, and 





bits split terribly : large bits stood better. The 
employment of caoutchouc, which was honoured 
by a medal in 1851, has considerably increased. 
The taste displayed in picture-frames and pretty 
ornaments, polished like jet, was of a high order, 
and creditable to the exhibitor Charles Goodyear. 
Ivory, as a material for carving, appears to 
excite much attention in France: the large 
Renaissance casket, by Moreau, deserves much 
raise; as did the Renaissance casket, 9 by 4, 
in one piece, by Hebert, costing 40/. In ivory 
turning no difficulties seem to exist: unless a 
mistake has been made, one cup was 6 feet 
73 inches high, by 1 feet 11} diameter. At 
least ninety-eight exhibitors in wood or ivory 
turning, and thirty-six others in fans, canes, 
sticks, parasols, and umbrellas, sent their pro- 
ductions: among them Collette was really 
conspicuous for the artistic merit of his 
sticks, finely carved and headed, at the price of 
8/. each. ‘There was one remarkable exhibition 
of leather for decoration. Dulun asserts hi 
enrichments to be 200 per cent. cheaper than 
wood: his hangings cost from 5s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
per yard, according to their richness ; and chair 
coverings 4s. to 7s. each. An imitation of these 
hangings was charged at 1s. 6d. per yard. The 
imitations of wood in graining from Toronto 
were excellent, from France good, but both 
Moxon and Kershaw stood in the first rank for 
marbling and graining. ‘Two French trades- 
men observed that the work of the latter 
(grained and imitation inlaid doors) had no 
chance against so much that was real, and that 
the work of the former only required patience, 
which no Frenchman would cnabeeeandl to give 
to the work. Two hydro-fuges, besides Clau- 
dell’s coating for decoration and fresco paint- 
ing (apparently excellent); mastic hydraulique, 
Laurent-Machabée, 45, Rue de Vaugirard 
(also apparently excellent), and the process of 
Lebrun of Moissac, namely, — “ ineffacable 
colouring on siucco” were worthy of observa- 
tion. 

Seven French exhibitors supplied drainin, 
instruments and tools: seven fe exhibite 
sawing and mortising machines. The great 
crane employed in the execution of the build- 
ing, and two machines for breaking stones 
(mortier concasseur) for roadways, were simple 
and ingenious. The psalizometer was a sort of 
bevel equally useful in the coupe des pierres, or 
in the coupe des draps, for which last it was 
invented. The Austrian carpenter’s bench was 
not a bad one: it would be worth the trouble 
of some society to have one in England for 
exhibition to the builders, the price of one 
highly finished being 1/.: it was exhibited b 
Wertheim, of Vienna, whose collection of tools 
was very complete and interesting; his cata- 
logue should be obtained, for everything seemed 
of the most improved shape, and of good quality. 
The Prussian tools were far inferior in appear- 
ance. All the American moulding planes were 
sold. The profiles would have _ hom good, if 
they had not been so very mean: this is a vice 
which seems prevalent in the modern buildings 
at Paris : I mean those erected since 1840, as they 
appear to be treated with less boldness of projec- 
tion indetailsevery year: this may accountinsome 
degree for the mania of polychromatization. 
The Canadian joiner’s work looked at first sight 
fair, but on consideration it was machine-work 
to a considerable extent; and the material 
required to be cleaned, according to our notions, 
before the priming coat seer | be laid. The 
stuff sees | rasped, with little hairs of the 
grain of the wood standing out. A 1} four- 
panelled door with ogee moulding on one side, 
and a 5-inch two-faced bead ogee and square 
architrave with plinth, was marked at 15s. 
which has been called very cheap by some 
periodicals, ignorant that a better article, under | 


the same conditions, can be got here for the 


same price. The two best examples of French 


some Genevese manufacturers of paper-hang- joinery were contributed in a window, by Ber-| 


ings, did not present anything which seemed 
peculiarly meritorious: for mere paper, Pirie, of 
Aberdeen, was considered by some French con- 
noisseurs to show the pearl of the Exhibition. 
The specimens of parquetted floors, from all 
parts of the Continent, at about 10d. per foot 
superficial, were numerous as might be expected. 
It is hardly safe, peers, to judge from the 
examples exhibited, but those made of small 


nard Hoen: the other in a ratchetted bookcase, | 
made by the pupils of the Institut Impérial des | 
Sourds-muets at Paris. Three French manu-| 
facturers had given their attention to scouring | 
papers : granite, lava, emery, glass, flint, silica, | 
and porcelain are the articles employed upon! 
cloth or paper for polishing. As pelea bel 
lows, the only specimens I saw were made in 
England. The door-springs by Renaud of, 


Paris (rue Pétrelle, 22) appeared to me to 
deserve the attention of our manufacturers : 
they occupied only the position and the usual 
— of the hinges. The merits of the 

erent French systems of sashes and sash- 
fastenings, with sun shades, both internal and 
external, were beyond the passing observation 
of a stranger to their usual mode of manu- 
facture. 

There were considerable novelty and merit in 
the seven systems proposed for the construction 
of wooden pulpit staircases or vices. They were 
on three principles, viz. with a solid newel, like 
the usual iron ones; with an open well-hole, the 
carriage being an iron plate; and with a con- 
tinuous writhed string, which was much the 
most curious and the best looking: the steps 
had no risers shown in the full-size specimen 
exhibited. A double staircase was, if I re- 
member rightly, also exhibited. 

The prices of old bells recast seemed to be 


his | 33d. per lb. ; of new bells, 14d. and 2d. addi- 


tional for their mountings. There were several 
expensive contrivances of wheels and pinions 
for facilitating bell-ringing ; but Besson’s bells 
were very remarkable on several accounts. He 
claims the merits which follow on the adoption 
of the late improvements of the bell being turned 
in a lathe; on the power of lengthening or 
shortening the clapper, and on the details of 
hangin the bell ; but the portion which most 
pe | my attention was the gudgeon and its 
seat. The seats, coussinets articulés, as he calls 
them, from 1/. per pair upwards, are a variety 
of the knife-edge balance : the ease which they 
give to the ringer is such, that with one finger 
on a whipcord fastened to the wheel, he rings a 
bell of dont 6 ewt.; and on asking him the 
number of men requisite to raise a bell of 
15,000 lbs. he answered that two could do it if 
the bell were on these seats. Bells mended by 
Deleroix Mangin, of Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
bells cast of steel at 8d. per lb. attracted much 
notice. ih 

The employment of resin in making artificial 
stone ; paper covered with composition to imitate 
slate, stone, &c.; and calico soaked in marine 
glue for roof covering—were French inventions ; 
while asphalted millboards, said to be incom- 
bustible, and artificial slate for drawing-board, 
were Austrian productions. Publicans’ fittings 
and asphalted felt were only forwarded from 
England. A cap for smoky chimneys from 
Poitiers ; thirteen French water-closets, which I 
did not examine, as they were in the division of 
Pharmacy and Surgery; three fire-escapes, in 
the shape of ladders, and one in that of a box 
of carbonic acid gas; two street sweeping 
machines ; as many chimney-sweeping machines ; 
and speaking-tubes (which appeared to be a 
novelty and source of amusement to the French 

ablic}, complete the subjects of this class which 
have to name. 

There seems to be no good reason why all the 
architectural drawings, if not the models, should 
not have formed part of the Exposition des 
Beaux Arts. The design of a college at some 

lace in Canada, by Kivas Tully; Welland 
ounty Court-house, by J. Gillespie; and the 
City-hall, at Toronto, which give evidence 
of the existence of a reall d school in 
Canada, were hardly distinguishable in the dark- 
ness under the galleries of the Exposition de 
Industrie. The architectural models were 
almost entirely from France and England. The 
former, from the stores of the Ministére de 
P Agriculture, du Commerce, et des Travaux 
Publics, contributed Pont Napoleon over the 
Seine at Berry, built by Couche, for a railway 
as well as for carriages and passengers ; Pont 
d’Arcole over the Seine at Paris, built by 
Oudry; Viaduct Bridge at Dinan, over the 
Rance, designed by Reynard, built by Mequet 
and de Gayffier; Railway Viaduct Bridge at 
Tarascon, over the Rhone, built by Talabot; 





another at Arles, over the Durance, built by 
Talabot ; another over the Bouzanne, built by 
Borrel; another at Asniéres, over the Seine, 
built by Flachat ; and the Aqueduct of Roque- 
favour over the Are, built by Montricher. 
Private exhibitors contributed the model of the 
metal Cupola of the Observatory at Paris, as 12 
1851; the Viaduct of five arches, each 131 feet 
3 inches span over the Rhone at Lyons; Mar- 
seilles and Toul Cathedrals; the Church of 
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S. Jean des Vignes at Soissons; and Polon- 
ceau’s Roof over the Station at Versailles, of 
the Rive Gauche Railway. From Switzerland 
there were some pretty models of chalets. In 
the English department there were models 
of the New Market at Holloway, by Bunning ; 
the Victoria Bridge (stone) over the Clyde, at 
Glasgow, five arches, 1851-54, by Walker and 
Burgess ; the Suspension Aqueduct at Stanley, 
near Wakefield, and a Bridge at Leeds, by 
Messrs. Leather; the moveable Viaduct at 
Ulverstone, and a Bridge by Brunlees; and 
Mr. Lassell’s iron revolving Observatory 
Dome, at Bradstones, near Liverpool. India 
sent the model of the Roofmuttee Mosque, 
at Ahmedabed (a.p. 1499). From Canada 
there were several models, viz. the Brock 
Monument, on Queenstown Heights, Western 
Canada, 185 feet high, which is a composite 
column, by William Thomas, architect, at 
Toronto; the Court-house at Montreal; and 
the celebrated Victoria Box-bridge across 
the River St. Lawrence, at Toronto. Besides 
these, there were several specimens of ingenuity 
—such as an idea of ventilation by means of 
ceilings decorated with deep girders ; a balus- 
trade and stirrup for an iron bridge; a design 
for a railway station roof, made with trellised 
laths caught in by rods everywhere, apparently 
good for iron construction ; and the fine model 
of the roofs, 60 feet square, over the workshops 
of Nepveu and Co. at Clichy. This model, pre- 
sented tc the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
where it should be studied by travellers, was 
the only example in the Exhibition of the 
modern style of framing roofs as practised usually 
in England. 
It may be asked, what good has been derived 
by our profession from these exhibitions? 
atever may be the tenor of the awards of 
the juries, I believe that two things are clear 
results. Our employers have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, in that France which is sup- 
sed to be their leader in fashionable know- 
edge, that architecture is not a trade, but one 
of the beaux arts; and ourselves have had the 
opportunity of making such acquaintance with 
the French architecture of the present day, as 
to demolish much of the tendency to self-abase- 
ment before it, which has been too common in 
this Institute. 











WOODWORK, CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

THE accompanying engraving represents an 
old eudade Chic ester Cathedral : it is 
a good specimen of woodwork, the design being 
simple. Some imagine (see some of Pugin’s 
woodwork, for instance) that a Gothic seat 
must be very elaborate and very expensive,— 
open panels below, groining and crocket-work 
above. 

We have several times engraved hints from 
Chichester, which is a building visited by archi- 
tects less than it should be: there is much to 
be seen there valuable and interesting. 








METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. GYE’S PLAN FOR A GLASS STREET. 

Ovr professional readers are doubtless by this 
time pretty well acquainted with the various 
plans proposed for the improvement of the | 
metropolitan communications, as set forth in| 
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the report of the House of Commons’ committee, | 
which investigated that subject during the last | 
session of Parliament. It appears, however, | 

that more than thirteen years since, Mr. Gye, | square, taking the line north of Cheapside, 
the director of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent- | Fleet-street, and the Strand. It will be con- 
rden, projected a scheme for connecting the | structed entirely on arches of sufficient height 
fferent parts of the metropolis by means of a | to pass the numerous streets, without present- 
gigantic arcade ; and in the month of November, ing any obstacle to the ordinary traffic, entrances 
1845, read to Sir Charles (then Mr.) Barry, in | being made at the principal cross streets. The 


the presence of Mr. Manby, secretary to the 'widt of the arcade itself, besides the space 


Society of Civil Engineers, a paper explanatory 
of this scheme. The following brief extracts 
are made from that identical document which 
has been submitted to us. After stating the 
acknowledged necessity for some relief being 
given to the overcrowded traffic in the main 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, the projector 
says :— 

“The arcade will extend from a point near 
the Bank of England to another at Trafalgar- 





occupied by the shops, will be nearly that of 
King William-street, City, from house to house. 
The roof of glass will be 70 feet in height. The 
structure will not be in one straight line, but 
will present a series of direct arcades, crescents, 
and rotundas, forming one uninterrupted covered 
promenade, accommodating itself to the various 
churches and public buildings by which it will 
have to pass. To these buildings it will serve 
as a most convenient approach, and will have 


branch avenues to many of the most important, 
such as the proposed railway stations, the 
theatres, &c. 

As in some parts of the line, property of 
comparatively inconsiderable value will be passed 
through, the dimensions of the structure will, 
in places, be greatly increased ; the arcade, on 
its way, expanding into several magnificent 
galleries or halls. 

Portions of the arcade will be appropriated to 
reading-rooms, exhibition-rooms, concert-rooms, 
large apartments for public meetings, baths, 
cafés on the Paris plan, &c. as well as to shops 
of every variety of trade, except such as might 





from their nature be unfitted to the place. An 
| extensive flower market, constructed entirely of 
| glass, will oceupy one portion of the line. In 
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fact, it is intended that the whole shall form a 
splendid avenue, combining the grand deside- 
ratum of a covered communication with a 
spacious and luxurious promenade.” 

With the exeeption of the brick arches, Mr. 
Gye proposed ‘that iron and glass should be the 
chief material employed. prospectus also 
sets forth a plan for conveying letters and 
parcels inside iron ‘tubes, and propelled by atmo- 
spheric pressure, in the same manner as Mr. 
Vallance proposed to prepel passengers man 

ears since at Brighton. Mr. Gye conceiv 

his scheme to*be a remunerative investment as 
well as a great:metropolitan improvement. He 
says the propertyto be purchased would embrace 
few or no frontages, that the construction would 
be inexpensive, ‘and ‘that the vast coneourse of 
customers would enable the shopkeepers and 
stand-holders ‘to pay thigh rentals. 

The prospectus further says, “ The objects of 
the projector - a to this one line, 
east to west, hisyproposal being to carry out a 
system of arcades ‘ieonghuad the metropolis.” 

It certainly appears from ‘the dbove extracts 
that Mr. Gye tins the merit of priority over 
many of the pilans lately , if not that of 
having shadowed forth a gigantic Crystal Palace 
some years before that now e¢lebrated building 


was thought of. 





NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


PARIS SEEN WITH LONDON EYES. 


Amupst theabsorbing questions of the present 
moment, as ‘to the state of ‘the profession of 
architecture,—the means of education in it, 
and its position in the world, I wenture to call 
attention to the position of the.ar7 itself. 

And in so deing, I have.adepted « title which 
may seem high-sounding and pretentious forthe 
few remarks I am .about to make, but it has 
struck me, and I now throw out the ion 
as worthy of consideration, that if this heading 
were adopted for a series of papers, in illus- 
tration of the warieus points bearing upon the 
condition of architecture in this, the nineteenth 
century, to be followed by earnest discussions 
thereon, not only eomparing our nation with 
the world, but ourselves with one another, we 
might obtaina knowledge of the position of our 
art, of the resources at our command, of the 
efforts being made, of the end to look forward 
to, which would materially assist in the advanee 
of those great principles which can alone‘form 
a firm basis for true and lasting development 
of the art of our times. 

For as far :as the well-being and onward pro- 
gress of the art of architecture exceeds in im- 
portance the puny interests of its professors at 
any given time, so far does the consideration 
from time to ime, of the state of sloth or.acti- 
vity of the healthy wr sickly condition of the 
art, exceed m importance the consideration of 
the architects’ position in the world, and of the 
estimation ofthis profession by others. * * * 
Far be it from me‘to undervalue that eighth 
lamp of architeeture, which some one picked up 
and trimmed [in the Builder), when Mr. Ruskin 
had forgotten it, “the lamp of getting a 
living!” especially at the present time, when 


school of architecture ; if, as I am inclined to 
believe, extra requirements will lead to extra 
exertions, then let them be established by all 
means, and let us trust to the public apprecia- 
tion of our efforts for part of our reward ; but 
if, as some fear, such increased cultivation 
should draw the nourishment from our young 
plant to give it to others of a less valuable 
nature, and it ‘becomes sickly and un- 
fruitful, then I would be the‘first to oppose such 


Hwee: I confess, that sev for “age a 
mighty genius as a Giotto, Michelangelo, or 
Raffaelle, or even our own Wren, there is a 
limit to the range ofan architect’s studies (with | 
all due deference to the ancient Vitruvius, and I 
wonder what he would have made of Gothic 


of classic studies, have led toa taste for delicacy 
of execution in buildings anda delight in “ flat” 
classic forms, though the mixture of Gothic 
feeling is evident im the disposition of these 
forms, and there is little doubt that the 
elaborately beautiful works of M. Viollet le Duc 
will help still further to develope this latter 
element in future designs. 

It must be acknowledged that the precedence 
which the English seem to take in the Exposition 
in a measure arises from the fact that we exhibit 
chiefly works actually executed or in progress, 
while the French seem content to rest their 
architectural fame on the before-mentioned 
drawings of students. Hence no real comparison 
could be made, judging merely from the walls of 
the Exposition; but Paris itself was around, 





tion that as well as his orders of temples) ; 
there #s.a limit if he wish to excel the works of 
the better times, or even to keep pace with 
those of the present ; and it seems that pre- 


been passed, architecture flourishes least in a 
healthy state; but is stunted and dwarfed by 
excessive care and extreme attention, not to 
the plant itself, but to the wheelbarrow which 
b theearth, and the shovel which planted 
it. w it is the general acknowledgment of 
the*wantage ground which the English school 
of archi occupies in the Exposition 
Universelle which has given rise to the preced- 
ing semarks. We have unexpectedly found 
ourselves leaders in the art in which we were 
supposed to be so far behind our neighbours, 
and sad must he the disappointment of those 
who, despising our efforts at home, and think- 
ing ‘them “utterly bad,” find that others are 
worse,—that it is altogether vanity—no art, 
no design, no life anywhere. 

But if we do occupy that proud position, we 
must strive ‘hard and unceasingly if we would 
retain it; for France, at least, is close on our 
heels, if she doesnot actually occupy the post 
of honour. ‘Let us glance sat the Exposition. 
From the kind of works exhibited, and the 
manner of showing them, with the peculiar 
style.of drawing, I should infer that the plan of 
art education in France, and ‘the want of it in 
England, had most to do with the style of art 
produced, and the expression actually given to 
that style in execution. 

A mies, examinations, certificates, and 
medals, doubtless are excellent machinery, as 
affording opportunities for, and incentives to 
labour, rewards from ‘time to time, and encour- 
agement to the end. 

The practical ad @f ‘travel are secured 
by the means instituted fortthat purpose. Yet 
what system can eount its advantages without 
a corresponding series of disadvantages ? what 
balanee can be struck unless the losses be taken 
into aecount as well as the :profits ? 

May not this : inery ‘have a tendency to 
support precedent, weigh down thought with 


authority, cramp the : freedom of de- 


progress? Nay, isnot the “Académie” 
synonymous with -adherenee ‘to rule, and gene- 
rally expressive of a decided-want of imagina- 
tion. 

The collective power with which the French 








our choice seems to be between nothing and the | 
militia. Far be it from me to give aught but | 
my best encouragement to efforts now being | 
made to improve ourselves in the knowledge of | 
our art, and to place us in a higher position | 
with the public; but, amidst all our debates, 
examinations, and diplomas, let us keep our 
chief object in view, adopting anything which 
seems capable of assisting, and rejecting every- 
thing which may seem to retard the onward 
‘ ess of our art. 

he race-course of nineteenth-century archi- 
tecture is before us, and as we have cast aside 
the trammels of “authority” with which the 
last century bound itself, we have said to the 
copyists and soulless imitators of the Palladian 
and every other school of art, to use the words 
of the poet of the age,— 


** It is time, oh men of the ying hand. and mocki 
/Nour old ‘hisverical, dead-alive ext should dee 





If the proposed examinations will assist in 
the development of the plant, which I believe is 
flourishing im the soil of England, a healthy | 


| 1s produced—more freedom and fewer honours. 





proceed in all their works, whether it be the 
power of the state, of the municipality, of an 
academy, or a society, in opposition to the | 
private enterprise of the English, may produce 
works of a grander and more magnificent cha- 
racter, but cannot be so successful in works of 
originality ; yet where the individual mind has 
play in a bit of detail, this originality is.evident, 
and as we shall have occasion to see in-some 
entire buildi It is our reproach that we 
offer so few solid encouragements for students 
in the art of architecture compared with France ; 
yet the result seems that more self-dependence | 


Ve have nothing in the English Architectural 
Gallery, in the Exposition Universelle, to.com- 
pare with the series of drawings for the 
“ Archives des Monuments Historiques ;’’ studies 
which must have an immense effect on the art 
of our times. Elaborately-executed, full .of 
accurate measurements, they are historical 
documents of which France may be justly proud. 


sign, and put down ‘the wising aspirations after | 


architecture if ‘he had to learn how to propor- | drawn full size, and coloured, and backlined b 


the sun itself; and so I imagine the French archi- 
tects presumed their buildings wanted no fur- 
ther illustration; the Englisi drawings serving 
to remind one what there was at home to pre- 


cisely in those countries where these limits have | vent one being carried away by the charming 


points of French detail. 
Time would fail, and it would be beyond the 
urpose of the present paper to speak of any 
but the most recent works ; and it were useless 
to search in Paris for a great dome like St. 
Paul’s, or in London for a small one like the 
Invalides. 

Where, in the one city, is the balance for our 
grand series of smaller Wren churches, or in the 
other for Arcs de Triomph, and the d plots 
of architectural “Places?” Our Royal — 
may not quite balance their Bourse, yet the 
Bank of England more than makes up the 
deficiency, even with the Banque de France 
and its new gateway as a counterpoise. The 
Madeleine and Chamber of Deputies must weigh 
down our British Museum and University 
College. The Louvre is without a counterpart, 
and I know of none to our Somerset House, 
except we take the Hétel de Ville. The 
Boulevards are thoroughly French; our 
“squares” most truly English. In public 
monuments, behold our latest offering to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel, and groan aloud ! 

We have to compare (on our parts) our 
Palace at Westminster, our clubs, our streets, 
and our churches, with the latest Parisian 
efforts. 

The chief characteristics of the Paris school 
seem to be delicacy of detail everywhere ; free 
but sparing application of columnar and tra- 
beative classic art, conitbined with a frequent and: 


happy system of areuation; ev ing in low 
rena eiaitiden of a flat ah ey me de often 
applied with the spirit of Gothic freedom ; and 
constant use of ornamental carving. 

A Parisian fagade seems to be a drawing in 
stone, full size, literally an immense or ae h: 
A large, flat mass of stone wall, with few 
slightly projecting blocks, is carried up in the 
street line, and on it is engraven with the chisel 
the design of the architect, to scale, the projec- 
tion of the pilasters and — being about the 
proportion of the thickness of the imk lines on 
the paper design. The-earving is relieved about 
as much as a good back line would indicate, and 
altogether the work will repay the trouble, if 
you stop close to it to examime it; but it is de- 
ficient m boldness and almost in outline at any 
distance. ; 

Some of the Paris fagades engraved in the 
Builder will illustrate my idea. There is the 
Mairie, third arrondissement (1848), by M. 
Gerard :* it exhibits a beautiful series of arches on 
the ground-floor, simple in detail and in excellent 
proportion, but with a mixture of pilasters, tall 
shor, in the upper floors, crowned by a bell- 
turret :furmed of two pilasters and entablature 
over a flat segmental arch. There is a freshness 
and beauty ee about this which 
pleases me , and it seems peculiarly 
adapted to its position in a street. 

The ‘Tinibre Impérial (Stamp-office), in the 
same street, much novelty and appro- 
priate treatment.t But, what in these buildings 
seems appropriate, becomes out of place in those 
which are detached and capable of being viewed 
from a distant point. Thus, the -— of the 
new Bibliotheque Ste. Genevieve looks poor and 








The delicacy of drawing, and the preponderance 


* Bee No. 629, p. 91, ante. 
tee Builder, August 23rd, 1851, 
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flat from one side of the “ Place ” in which it is 
situated, and the want of a bold entrance is 
ainfully felt. At the same time, there is much 
beautiful detail which would tell to advantage 
in a street. This building has a basement of 
Florentine character (7. ¢. with small round- 
headed windows done in flat,—the Strozzi 
Palace planed smooth), carrying a series of 
nineteen arches on piers, and a deep and rich 
cornice without much projectiou.* 

Even the facades of the Palais de l’Industrie 
as well as that of the Palais des Beaux Arts, are 
open to the same remarks. The round arches 
in the former are very ¢ ing, and there is a 
solemn dignity in the simplicity of the hemicycle 
of the entrance to the latter. The carving and 
broad architraves around those seven fine arches 
almost compensate for the general want of bold- 
ness and depth of shadow.f The single archway 
to the Palais de Industrie is fine, and the 
sculptured figures give a great charm to it; but 
I say nothing about the columns and entabla- 
ture which surround it, exeept that as they can- 
not pretend to he “correct,” they might have 
formed the subject for a little more design. 

This centre block in the facade, however, 
seems to be brought too forward to exhibit the 
full length of the building to advantage, and 
confuses the perspective,—sAere a little less pro- 
jection would have been a benefit. The most 

autiful portions of the building, and indeed I 

e any I know in Paris, are the stair- 
cases. Elegance and delicacy seem quite in 
place here, and whether we take the round 
arches themselves, with the charming vistas 
seen beyond, or the balusters, with their finely- 
drawn ornaments, or the plaster work of the 
ceilings, all seems to me as it should be. Large 
vases and stained-glass windows help the general 
charming effect. 

There is, however, a gateway just added to 
the Banque de France Crit the name of M. 
Gabriel Cretin, architect, inscribed thereon) 
which cannot be said to be deficient in boldness, 
and is, I think, a very pretty example of the 
French school. On each side of a deep hollow- 
moulded round archway, stand two Roman- 
Doric columns, which carry an entablature, 
raking over the top of the arch and forming a 
hollow pediment. 

While the French have thus worked out a 

stem, or at least struck ont a path in the 
aeostina of arcuation, we seem hitherto to have 
retained in our public (and in many private) 


. If the public buildings of Paris are deficient 


in boldness in the line of street, much more may 
we expect the general houses and shops to be so; | 
yet, on the whole, what with the play of fancy 
m the details of windows and doors, shop- 
fronts, balconies, and often much surface deco- 
ration, there is great interest in the new Rue 
de Rivoli, many new parts of the Boulevards, 
houses in the Rue Faubourg Poissonier, and 
elsewhere in Paris where architects are at work, 
though there is of course plenty of shop- 
keepers’ art as well. The collective system in 
which the French like to dwell, many in 
one house, affords an opportunity which the 
architects have not lost of making a handsome 
entrance—doorway and hall, with a tasteful | 
conct ie at the end, and staircase to match. | 
Here the imaginative and delicate hand of the | 
draugitsman displays its skill to advantage, and | 
the decorator often is required to complete the | 
work. Indeed, it is a day’s work to look at 
the various portals, on either side of the Rue 
de Rivoli. 

They are, however, mostly of one character, 
and as might be expected, exhibit the peculiari- 
ties of the style more than any other parts. 
A flat segmental arch, 8 to 9 feet wide, between 
two fluted pilasters carrying an entablature,— 
the mouldings of which butt in some way 
against (or some even run over, under, or 
round) a central shield which bears the number 
of the house. All is of the greatest freedom of 
design as to proportion, but the mouldings ean 
all be referred to a Greek feeling,—a near re- 
lationship to the Doric cyma and echinus,— 
while they are often shown in section, without 
any “return,” in a way the Goths would, but the 
Greeks would not, have adopted. This is remark- 
ably illustrated by the lamp-posts at the door 
of Ste. Geneviéve, and in nearly every ex- 


~~ 
e corona of the architrave,—if it be a 
regular entablature,—also is supple as a Gothic 
string, under the influence, we may suppose, of 
the Gothic shield, for its composition is as 
rigid as a Greek could wish. Foliage and 
flowers occupy every available nook in a charm- 
ing manner. Windows, after the usual Italian 
form, are treated in the same way. One house 
in this street is conspicuous as having a sun- | 
dial on the front, with four figures in low relief, | 
representing the four seasons, hovering above, 
below, and on either side. 

If we cannot have carved house front, we 








buildings chiefly the Palladian grandeur of 
columnzs architecture, although, in many of our 
club-houses, this has been replaced by an 
Italian style, which has been aptly termed 
4 fenestral,” as the window is the chief feature 
in the design. Yet our Gothic tendencies have | 
begun to work out something altogether different | 


can have contrast and colour in the use of 
brick and stone together ; and, in fact, I prefer 
a groundwork of yellow, or red and black brick, 
to a mass of white staring, and almost dazzling 
stone. Thus, the great warehouses in St. | 
Paul’s Churchyard and New Cannon-street, to | 
my mind, contrast favourably as to general tone | 





| rivalled and alone.+ 


The French do surpass us in this point, and 
many fine instances might be mentioned.* 

I have not time to strike the balance between 
those “ great ” railway works in which both we 
and the Parisians have done great things, yet I 
am inclined to believe the same conclusion 
would be arrived at as in our street architec- 
ture, that we hold the palm for successful daring 
construction, and the French for beauty in 
decoration and finish of surface. 

But it is in our ecclesiastical art that I feel 
we are pre-eminent, and which induces me to 
Late forward _ a - the time when, 

ving completely mastered the principles of 
Gothic art, and can our power of Slates’ 
design, we shall be permitted as a body—as 
individuals now are encouraged—to design our 
buildings for domestic as well as ecclesiastical 
purposes, with a view to convenience, propriety, 
and every-day requirement, without being ques- 
tioned as to the correctness of our archzolo, 
or called upon to pronounce the exact hour 
when our details were first produced. The only 
example of a new Gothic church I saw in Paris 
was St. Cecilia, with cast-iron columns, cast-iron 
galleries, cast-iron window- , with a plain 
and somewhat ugly exterior stone. Our 
churches I need not mention,—every one knows 
the beauty of that at Vauxhall-b , of St. 
Stephen’s, in the same direction, and the novel 
works in Margaret-street, and complains of their 
inconvenience. That, however, will be remedied 
sooner or later. 

Our last remarks shall be of Restorations, 
and here we give unqualified praise to the 
mace | of our neighbours. Notre Dame, the 
Sainte Chapelle, the Louvre, the Palais de 
Justice, and the Hétel de Ville, Tower of 
St. Jaeques—all will bear witness to the spirit 
which never visits us in so magnificent a form. 
If France had our buildings, our highways, our 
parks, and our great men, we cau imagine how 
differently they would be treated. 

In conclusion, | infer from general observa- 
tion that in our public buildings and street 
architecture we are beyond our neighbours in 
possessing the groundwork of a lasting phase 
of art, while they have an unsubstantial novelty 
of detail, from which, however, we may learn 
to polish and adorn our rough-hewn surfaces, 
and “design in beauty,” while we “build in 
truth.” In Domestic citizen architecture we 
are worse than behind, but in the true spirit of 
Gothic Revival, and in the comprehension 
successful praetice of medieval art, we are un- 
C. F. Harwarp. 








MODERN IMITATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


A SHORT paragraph, in a recent number of 
the Builder, forcibly recalled to my memory 


to what Paris can produce in the Great Houses with those of Paris. Many are well designed, 
of Parliament, the new Rolls Court, of | and may serve ‘to show our taste ; but there is a 
Fetter-lane. It seems we shall have to work | portion of the Ordnance-Office, Pall-Mall, lately 
mauch before we adapt Gothic to ent uses, | erected by Mr. Pennethorne, in which the 
though it seems to me we might design it suit-| ground-floor, at least, will serve as a standard 
able for every modern purpose; our well-| of boldness, and it possesses also a cornice 
grounded studies in this our old national style,' which it delights me to see a more common 
and our successful results in church architec- feature every day: that is, a real cornice to the 
ture, must lead to some development of it in our | roof, not above the last story but two beneath 
mansions and our streets. The want of breadth | the attic. The new shops at the corner of Chan- 
and repose in the Downing-street offices is, to, cery-lane, have more novelty, perhaps, but less 


| some of the eminently suggestive remarks lately 
addressed by Mr. Tite to the Institute of British 
| Architects at the opening meeting of the session. 
| The paragraph in question informs us that “Mr. 
| Oliphant, of the New-road, has just completed 
|a fourteenth-century window, designed as a 
| memorial of the late Lord Eldon.” Stated in 
| this simple matter-of-fact way, the absurdity of 
ithe thing seems really self-evident. A work, 
| designed, no doubt, as closely as possible, in the 
| style of the fourteenth century, is to be set up as 


my mind, much worse than the French flatness, 
of. which I have spoken; but the last result of 
our club-house style, the introduetion of noble 
coloured materials nobly placed, is more satis- 
factory. 

Our idea of arcuation seems generally con- 
fined to a rustic basement—as in the fine arches 
which form the entrance to the Army and Navy 
Club—but the application of it, as in the 
Museum of Economic Geology (although a copy 
from Venice, as in the instance of the Carlton 
Club), shows a taste for more massive, deeper, 
and more relieved members, than prevails in 
Paris. There is a force of outline in this build- 
ing and its details, which is a marked contrast 
to the shallowness of the French examples 
alluded to. 


* See Builder, February 19th, 1853. 

t+ With regard to these two latter works (Bibliotheque St. 
Geneviéve and Palais de l'Industrie), I may remark, that as both 
have a series. of names insoribed on the exterior, we may, on that 
account, excuse @ comparatively shadowless surface,—as we desire 
smooth paper to write upon. This idea of fitness may ove.come 
the idea of dulness of su face. 





beauty. a memorial of an eminent man of the nineteenth : 

The doorways in our highway architecture | the only portion of that work answering to and 
serve tv break the general outline of the build- | indicating its intended purpose is probably an 
ing, are proportioned to it,—if made features inseription. But it will perhaps a said the 
of at all,—and are gencrally hooded in porticos ; | window is to be inserted in a building in the 
they have little design about them, and less in’ style of the period chosen, and any other style 
the passages and the door,—a common four or| would be inharmonious. Is this the way in 
six panel affair—is generally shut. There is | which our ancestors in any period preceding the 
some design, however, in that already men- eighteenth century acted? I think the nume- 
tioned on the south side of St. Paul’s. rous monuments, which their actively pious zeal 

Of Domestic arehitecture we have none, if | has left for our admiration and emulation, dis- 
| we except such palatial edifices as Bridgewater, | tinctly prove the contrary. There is scarcely 
Dorchester, and Hertford houses, or that of | one of our beautiful cathedrals which has been 
Mr. Hope, &c. carried out in one uniform style: the successive 

It is melancholy to think what miles of | Semerations of earnest men who laboured at the 
stucco-fronted terraces, squares, places, and ‘completion of these noble piles have each left 
crescents, have been erected for the nobility and | « one broad wiodow and much carving enthe route goingtowards 


gentry,—the educated classes,—without one | the Arc de I’Etoile; and s large French Gothic mansion, neat 


} ; 4 a the Palais des Beaux Arts, in which all the detail of the period is 
spark of life, one single gleam of the spirit of | carried out in the oramental (though extravagaut) hip knobs, 








original art. Almost all the villas and country | &e. while the walls are dull and plain. A house near it im the 


1e , | Arabian or Oriental style, with some pretty detail as well as 
residences have a greater deficiency of art than pa ages Arent 





a city pin-warehouse, or a national school. 





t Read at a meeting of the Architectural Association. 
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the impress of their own labours in the good 
work, and I venture to think that the successive 
rtions of those buildings are generally so well 
tted together as to produce a harmonious 
result, greatly as the individual parts may differ 
in style and treatment. The bold self-reliance 
of the architects of the Middle Ages enabled 
them to continue for several centuries steadily 
progressing in a course of development of suc- 
. cessive modifications of style, each, in some 
respect at least, original and beautiful, and dif- 
fering from its predecessor. 

In the early period of the Renaissance and 
revived Classical style, the same self-reliance of 
the architects is apparent in their works: though 
employing classical tuted probably to the best 
of their knowledge, they were not afraid to 
recast them in their own mould; and the origin- 
ality of their works has procured them an amount 
of admiration which will never be allowed to the 
most perfect copy. ° We are constrained to 
admire the master-mind in an original work, 
even where it does not coincide with our own 
taste. 

The want of self-reliance appears to be the 
great characteristic shown in the works of the 
architects of the present century : with but few 
exceptions, our baildings are at best but imi- 
tations, often admirably and beautifully correct 
in detail, but originality of thought is oer: 
for invain. With means of study immeasurably 
superior to those of former ages, we are unable 
to do more than émitate their works, We have 
now happily become. alive to the great beauty 
of the monuments their skill has left us, but we 
appear so lost in the admiration of them that 
we have not the courage to emulate their ori- 
ginality. 

In constructive science we feel our own 
power, and boldly use it; but then, as if ashamed 
of our temerity, we are careful to hide our skill, 
and clothe our work in a dress for which there 
is a precedent. Our construction is, in fact, an 
original reality, our architecture an imitated 
sham. Cuarwes Fow er, Jun. 





“FIREPROOF FLOORS.” 


_ As the letter of “C. E.” on the above sub- 
ject in the Times of the 6th inst. is calculated 
to lead to very erroneous impressions as to a 
system of construction very generally admitted 
to be a great improvement in building, I beg 
you will do me the favour of inserting a few 
$s in reply. 
_ i. The system in question, although the sub- 
ject of a patent, is not subject to high royalty 
charges. In very many instances ($3 far the ma- 
jority), no charge whatever is made, although 
the expenditure of thousands of pounds in the 
introduction of the system might well justify 
such a charge. 

2. Insurance companies cannot make any 

allowance from so low a premium as the ordinary 
one of ls. 6d. per cent.; but the proprietor 
has the remedy in his own hands by insuring 
for a fourth or a fifth of the amount he would 
otherwise insure for, and this is what is done. 
_ 3. Itisa great error to say that the system 
18 not economical in cost as compared with the 
old plan of girders and arches, to say nothing 
of economy of space, absence of lateral thrust, 
and thicker walls enerally required by the 
latter mode; and though it is certainly more 
expensive than ordinary wood floors, the differ- 
ence in a well-built house amounts to an ex- 
tremely small per cent. ge on its cost, even when 
a boarded surface of floor is applied to the fire- 
proof foundation. 

4. If “C. E” had known the difficulty 
oa ly experienced in meeting with any firm 

wil to prepare the requisite rolls for the 
manufacture of the iron joists, he would cease 
to wonder at there being “but one firm” pre- 
aye to roll them of all the requisite sizes ; 

ut as this does not in the slightest degree en- 
hance their price, and moreover secures excel- 
lence of quality and rapidity in the execution 
of orders, it is a decided advantage ; were this 
really an evil, it is one which in the nature of 
things would speedily correct itself. 

5. The oxidation of the plaster ceiling arises 
from the rapidity with which houses are too 

generally finished, and would not occur if suffi- 
cient time were allowed for buildings to dry. It 








admits, however, of a very simple and efficacious 
remedy, by which much more perfect ceilings 
than the ordinary ones may be secured. 

6. As to any “practical difficulty” in laying 
a wooden surface on the fireproof construction, 
it is wholly imaginary, this surface being em- 
ployed in nine out of every ten floors so con- 
structed, with perfect facility and the most 
satisfactory results; and so far from the system 
inducing dry-rot, it happens, curiously enough, 
that in the recent examination of a large build. 
ing erected several years ago, those floors 
which were fireproof were quite free from it, 
while others in the same building not so con- 
structed were extensively affected by this evil ! 

This system, like everything else, may be sub- 


ject to abuse from the want of ordinary care 


and attention; but to argue from this against 
its proper use is certainly not in accordance 
with the ideas of progress which you, sir, labour 
so hard to inculcate. I trust to your well- 
known desire to assist in obtaining truth to in- 
sert this reply to objections which must, I 
think, have arisen from a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the system commeuted upon, 
and which the writer erroneously speaks of as 
identical with the French floors, from which it 
differs in several particulars. , 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE PATENT. 











THE CRYPT OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
AT OXFORD. 


Ir is now several years since we paid a first 
visit to Oxford, and yet the circumstances of it 
ring like pleasant music in the memory. The 
clean iol picturesque streets, the long and 
varied rows of collegiate and other buildings, 
the spires, the tower and quadrangle of Christ 
Church, the dinner in its noble hall, the interior 
of the cathedral in the gloom of twilight, which, 


casting a shade over injudicious modern altera- 
tions, added to the grandeur of the general 
proportions ; the walk through sculpt arch- 


ways; gardens with old trees; structures, ren- 
dered doubly interesting and picturesque by the 
hand of time, and coverings of ivy and other 
foliage ; peeps into libraries and halls, in which 
were ranged portraits of kings, queens, and 
men of learning—some grim and dark with age, 
others of brighter hues, the work of Reynolds, 
Lawrence, and the painters of modern date; 
rare manuscripts ; original sketches by Raffaelle, 
and other magnates in art; and many a relic of 
former times: here and there, mixing most 
fittingly with the buildings, sauntered ‘the pro- 
fessors, students, and other grades of the 
university, in their varied costumes: the clear 
and beautiful Isis, overshadowed by trees (a 
pleasant contrast to the stream with another name 
at London), gay with smart boats and cheerful 
boatmen; the chiming of bells ; the occasional 
sounds of organs and choristers in the chapels, 
and other incidents, cause a summer’s day to be 
much too short to get even a slight glimpse of 
the beauties of far-famed Oxford. 

The sun set during our ramble, almost with- 
out our missing it, and many a choice picture 
was formed in the moonlight, shining as it did 
on figured niches, on turrets, into tracerjed 
windows, and behind fine examples of archi- 
tecture, relieving the masses in broad and dis- 
tinct shapes. owever, @ more minute exam- 
ination of Oxford gives an increased amount of 
interest to the scholar, architect, artist, and 
antiquary. Passing over many other matters 
of the highest interest, and pondering over the 
great celebrity of Oxford at the present time as 
a school, the mind goes back to days when the 
great men of the land depended on the might of 
force rather than the cultivation of the brains. 
Even in the fifteenth century, in what was the 
early period of the university, the city of Oxford 
appears to have abounded in schools for pre- 
liminary instruction, some of which were in the 
houses of the burghers, and others attached to 
the religious institutions. But the first estab- 
lishment to which the title of schools appears to 
have been particularly appropriated was erected 
in the year 1439, by Thomas Hooknorton, 
abbot of Osney: this is marked in the map by 
Ralph Aggas. The multiplication of books, by 
printing and otherwise, Ted to the increase 
of schools and the founding of libraries. 

Wise men prepared the way (which by the 





pot ae "tag to ~ eh as yee a 
umble one) for the ibrary 0 ord. 
Some of these Y rtnie eke did not see their 
intentions carried out during life, left money to 
do it. Some disputes between the University 
College and the Oriel College, reepersing the 
site of the library, prevented the and regular 
application of the fund till the year 1480, when the 
books were added to the collection of Henry IV. 
his four sons, Henry, Thomas, John, and Hum- 
phry, Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canter- 
ury, Philip Ripincon, berg of Lincoln, 
Edmund, Earl of March, and Robert Curtney, 
chancellor of the university, in whose time, 
and by whose labour, it was brought to perfec- 
tion. Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, “who,” 
says the historian, “was surnamed the Good, 
and well deserved the title, is justly con- 
sidered as the founder of the library and 
of the divinity school, which was com- 
leted and opened for public use in 1480.” 
Warton describes the books given by him as 
the most costly copies that could be apse og 
finely written on vellum, and elegantly embel- 
lished with miniatures and illuminations. A. 
single specimen only of these valuable volumes 
was salfored to remain. It is a beautiful MS. 
in folio, of Valerius Maximus, enriched with 
the most elegant decorations, and written in 
Duke Humphry’s age, evidently with a design 
of being placed in this oe collection. All 
the rest of the books were destroyed by the visifors 
to the university in the reign of Edward VI. 
A great number of classics were condemned on 
this occasion as anti-Christian. From the year 
1555 the library remained empty, until it was 
restored by Sir Thomas . Books soon 
became numerous in Oxford, with them fine 
Oe ae 3p ie uggest themselves, that it 
many thi s emselves, that i 
is no stead matter to jump over them to the 
ancient church of St. Peter’s, the crypt of which 
forms the subject of the annexed engraving. 


Respecting the history of the church there is 
some doubt. The ) has been considered. 
Saxon, but this opinion rested solely on the 
authority of a MS. transcribed by Camden, and 
which it is supposed had been tampered with. 
Judging from the architecture, it may safely be 
referred to the Norman period. Mr. Britton, 
in his fifth volume of “The Architectural Anti- 
quities,” gives an outline of the arguments, 
with a plan and other illustrations. 


At the time of the Domesday Book, a 
charch in this parish is mentioned as belonging 
to the Conqueror, and by him it was transferred 
to Robert d’Oilly, the founder of Oxford 
Castle, from whose heirs it returned to the 
Crown by escheat. Henry III. gave the per- 
petual advowson to the Society by which it is 
still held. 

The exterior of St. Peter’s Church is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and in the interior of the 
Mlk are some yong — “a 
tower is rae , taperin war e top, 
like the Old Castle Tf Osford, and exhibits 
interlaced arches. The church has been 
altered at various periods, and contains some 
good details of pe icular architecture. The 
engraving of the crypt, with its circular arches. 
pes goats capitals, prevents the necessity of 
particular description. 

The crypt is 36 feet in length and 21 feet in 
width. 


In Sir J. Peshall’s “ Ancient and Present 
State of the City of Oxford,” collected from the 
MSS. of A. 4 Wood, p. 78, will be found an 
account of St. Peter’s, containing, among other 
particulars, a list of the several chantreys founded 
within it, and an extract of an merges 
ranted A.D. 1320, by a Bishop of Lincoln, to 
all persons within his diocese who shall attend 
the sermons there preached before the university 
in this church during Lent. The auditors in 
consequence became so much increased that 
the church could no longer contain them, and 
a stone pulpit was erected in the churchyard 
for the purpose of ing the ors gal 
there. The pulpit has long since vanishe ‘ 











Rist or Waces.—The Southampton journeyme 
painters have had their wages raised to 4s. 4 day 


throughout the town. 
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WALTHAM FOREST. | commissioned to in-pect the Forest of Dean—/ timber at the time was worth, if not more than 


OricinaLLy this forest covered a large pen. | 
tion of Essex, which was, up to the sixteenth | 


anxious about the oaken bulwarks of his fame,|the freehold, at least as much. In 1852, 
as for the glory of his country, he, in the year| 27,000/. worth was sold off: how much more 


century, like most counties of England, over- | 1803, deplored the “abuses suffered to be per-| remains, it would require an actual survey to 
wn with timber. Hainhault and Epping | porens by ogg ap people ;” and here it may | tell, but probably 50,0002. yet to be realize 


orests were comprehended in the chase of 
Waltham ; and, according to Evelyn, the first 
onslaught upon the forests was made by 


e pardonable to repeat his words, as given | a pretty windfall this to the Crown! 
before in the Bui/der—* Those shameful abuses} An rags was made to inclose and appro- 
are probably known to those high in power! | priate the whole extent to the Grown: that was, 


Henry VIII. when he suppressed the monas- | but snowing the abuses, it is for the serious | however, resisted by the holders of ancient 


teries, converting the property to his own use, 
and disposing of the oak timber. 
Antecedent to that period but little oak was 





consideration of every lover of his country that | tenures in Chigwell-row,—such as the lord of 


they should be done away.” the manor of that ilk, Mr. Smith, of Socketts 
o refer to the inclosures or alienations now | Hall ; Mr. Shillibeer, of the Grove, and numerous 


used in buildings, sallow and the commonest | going on in the Forest of Dean (said by Nelson ‘others ; so that haply, as yet, the glorious wood- 
woods suflicimg for ordinary habitations, unti] |to contain 23,000 acres of the jinest timber-| lands and glades of that charming locality are 


the general clearance brought more substantial 
materials into demand. 

The second great clearance took place in the 
reign of James I. when Sir Julius Cesar, his 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, first caused minute 
surveys to be made, the profits whereof must 
have been welcome to his embarrassed treasury, 
for the price of oak timber is recorded to have 
been then 10s. a load (of 50 cubic feet), and fire- 
wood, 2s. the cord. is, if the relative value 
of money is taken into account (as having in- 
creased at least eightfold), will stand nearly on 
a 2 ane the rates of the present day. The 
redundance of standing oak timber of that age 
could not have been less than tenfold the present 
growth ; but the imperfect state of roads and 
total want of canals and other means of tran- 
sport, added much to the prime cost of the 
article. 

Subsequently, during the Civil Wars, the waste 
and devastation of timber was such, that accord- 
ing to Evelyn (who wrote about 1704), “ nothing 
less than a wwiversal plantation could supply 
the defect.” He himself, at his beautiful 
estates at Wotton and elsewhere, planted 
largely, practically exemplifying the views laid 
down in his “Sylva,” as he saw clearly the 
solidity of such investments, shrewdly calcu- 
lating fhe value of ae See profits ; “ for 
who,” added he, “would not preserve timber, 
since within a few years the price has been 
quadrupled ? ” 

The metes and bounds of Waltham Forest 
were settled under a statute of Charles I. by 
inquisition and :perambulation made 8th Septem- 
ber, 1640. At that time, twelve entire parishes, 
and parts of nine 
within the limits of the forest. The insulated 
parishes were, Wanstead, Layton, Waltham- 
stow, Woodford, ton, Chigwell, Lam- 
bourne, Stapleford Abbots, Waltham, HPpping, 
Nasing, Chingford: in point of fact, the 
forest took a range of at least fifteen miles square 


or 225 square miles, extending from Romford WS not because of supineness nor incapacity : 


on the east, to Waltham Holy Cross on the, 
west, and from Nasing on the north, to Ilford | 
on the south. Of that enormous tract, doubt-| 
less very extensive private estates constituted a 
part, subject to rights of forest and chase ; and | 
the greater portion of the residue had ‘been | 
granted or sold by Henry VIII. and succeeding | 
sovereigns. 

It is hard to suppose that no maps were laid 
down under that inquisition: none, however, | 
have been suffered to come before the public; | 
but the computation was, that this forest then 
consisted of 60,000 statute acres (rather a, 
small remnant from 400,000), of whieh 48,000 | 
were private property, and 18,000 unenclosed 
and waste. | 

It is clear that after the Great Fire of Lon- | 
don, 1660, the abundance of timber, and proba- | 
bly the expediency of the occasion, caused a 
vast consumption of oak; for a sort of Metro-'! 
weg a Building Act (by anticipation) was then | 

st launched, enjoining that certain timbers | 
and scantling should be used and observed in| 
all new structures, and thus London arose forti- 
fied from her ashes. | 

The early historical accounts of Epping and | 
Hainhault are scant, but such as they are, they | 
exhibit, like all the other forests and their 
traditions, a Tong series of encroachments, | 
malversations, and wholesale plunder, which | 
seems only to have been narrowed with the, 


diminished extent of forests, and freebooting 


chases in ‘general. Every commission issued | 
by the Crown made the system of Governmental | 
mismanagement the more palpably notorious: | 
even to the time when the hero Nelson was) 


producing land in the country) is not the object still open to the but too unfrequent visits of 
| of this paper, but the misapplication of resources | smoked and kippered Londoners, who are for 
' throughout the whole of the forests appears to the most part unconscious of the sylvan privi- 
_be carried out in perfect consistency with | leges in store for them,—the swelling combe of 
usage, and with the practice of Governmental | Chigwell, the wide and verdant slopes, its mas- 


others, were comprehended in 1850-51, by 1647. 15s. 4 


officials in all ages. 

As to Waltham, a report of the Crown Com- | 
missioners made so lately as 1792, stated “ that 
such had been the mismanagement pursued since 
the beginning of the century ”’ (from 1700to 1800) 
“that old management should be altered, and new | 
regulations established, so that the forest might | 
be useful nurseries for the Navy ; or that they 
should be sold, and be converted to tillage or 
pasture, so as to add to the produce and popula- 
tion of the kingdom.” Here, then, is the solemn 
declaration of commissioners delegated by the 
Crown, as set forth in the second paragraph of 
their report; and what effect has this, ay, or 
any of the reports achieved for all the other 
forests >—reports emanating from high authori- 
ties, paid dearly for by the nation, duly printed, 
and as duly forgotten! What has become of 
Lord Colbourn’s Parliamentary Commission as 
to the New Forest, containing 100,000 acres ? 
The result of all that expenditure of senatorial 
time, of material, and national revenue is, that 
some sixty-seven acres were lately advertised 
for sale! Some 60,000 acres lie waste and 
wholly ynproductive!! What has become of 
the ltée orming (but perhaps too dictatorial) 
commissioner, Mr. Kennedy, and of his report 
and recommended treatment of Epping Forest ? 
Why, just that matters are as they were, if not 
worse. In 1849-50 the expenses of manage- 
ment exceeded the income by 1,396/. 6s. 10d. ; 

Z: and in 1851-2, 
by 400/. 9s. 9d. What progress or amendment 
may have been made by the great State new | 

rooms we may possibly know as soon as the | 
result is in print. 

If Mr. Kennedy, as commissioner, did not give | 


| perfect satisfaction to his political superiors, it 














no, his labours were incessant, and terminable 
only with his vocation: his report has, at least, 
facts and truisms which cannot be confuted. 
And first, as to Epping Forest, they are these, 
viz. :-— 

1. “ Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than 
its condition. 

2. A most lawless state of affairs exists in it, 
and innumerable encroachments have been | 

! 

3. The only resident officers that exist in it | 
(in the department of the Lord Warden) are | 
most inefficient ! 

4. The Crown has in Epping no right to the 
soil, but only that of Fores¢ ; so it cannot be 
justifiable, on the part of the Crown, to resist 
encroachments by expensive litigations; but 
measures ought to be taken to compel parties to 
purchase up the value of their encroachments, as 
regards the rights of the Crown! But it seems 





very desirable that, so near London, and amidst | i 


a vast mass of residences of parties who value 
the lengthy open space of Epping Forest, 
encroachments should be put a stop to!” 

Now, here is the case made out by the astute 
commissioner, and it might be eralized, as 
to most of its details, m describing the con- 
dition of all the Forests. In Epping the 


so in Hainhault Forest. In the latter, which 


Crown has no right to the soil or freehold: not Epping to Nature, and Nature to the — 
was most favourable to the growth of oaks, the | that the wide extent of forests ao 


‘reserves must be made for the 1 


sive gnarled oaks and native bosquets ; but most 
the enchanting views,—from with its 


lofty spire, seen dimly over manthng smoke, 
the City and its towers are faint] ched, to 


make a softened background for the flood which 
here reveals itself,—a thousand masts with count- 
less spreading sails, in favouring hours (which 
seldom bless our clime) diselose the silver stream 
of Father Thames,—and then the banks and 
docks and Greenwich piles, till Woolwich and its 
crowning hill lead back the wandermmg vision 
to the wavy plain. 

So far, areserve has been made for the people 
of 1,000 acres. Oh! let not the destroying 
axe molest a branch of the royal oaks, the 
growth of ages: spare them for the sake of 
age—of youth—of the toiling classes, whose 
property they are: spare them for the ; 
generation, and their posterity: already have 
they witnessed many a pic-nic—many a love- 
sick tale. Our host Smith, at the rural brewery, 
is the best jurisconsult as to the property in 
those trees, as well as to the benign influence of 
simple ee revels in their shade. 

s to Epping Forest, even now, some 12,000 
acres, the ane has no property in that,—the 
soil is not so favourable for timber : it is, never- 
theless, clothed in wood and verdure, 
high, with swelling hills. To whom does that 

ong? To the people. If required for the 
recreation of crowding millions, surely royal 
forest rights eould not interpose. And yet it is 
astound ng how little is known of this fine 
expanse, so fit for the recreation of multitudes. 
The high beeches and other eminences com- 
mand wide and enchanting parse; and that 
so few (comparatively) sho t the 
place, is marvellous, seeing that it is bat seven 
miles from the centre, only five from Mile- 
end to the hither fag end of the forest.: the 
extent, however, s ten miles from end to 
end, and what will this be when the rail shall be 
laid down along the whole ? At 
but a Sabbath day’s journey there and - 
it will hereafter be scarce two hours |!—jast the 
distance of the Crystal Palaee. 

There are too few places of resort for the busi- 
siness population to rusticate, while the encire- 
ling towns and cities, yearly ing round 
the metropolis, make occasional excursions a 
neeessity: the advantage to public pary = | 
and taste, as well as to health, points out 
, itants of a 
cit wn to excess of agglomeration. How 
fow cam go $0 Richmond ? still fewer to Wind- 


the ex patio Somal. ont y ornate arcades 
Spy 
1s 3 ? y 

face of Nature; and that, saat aekaaies 
tured by the artist or . Leave, then, 


t is quite clear, and we have U 
isa 


Crown had rights ; therefore that Forest, con-| waste, a profligacy, and a enme. y create 
taining near 4,000 acres, was inclosed, and 2,000 | an erratic, freebooting, and lawless population 
acres (the best of it) has been fenced off, and|—they stimt the resources of an enormously 
appropriated by the Crown. This, too, is more | swollen people ; and whilst they demoralize the 
vicinal to London,—extending from Ilford to| poor, they area snare for the greedy rich, who 
Chigwell-row; and, moreover, the standing | push their borders dishonestly onward, encroach- 
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ing on the lands they covet (qy. is Suaresbrook 
aptly named ?)—yet as said before, those wastes 
ought to be enclosed with discretion, and 
ample spaces should always be left in the 
vicmages of great towns for. the exercise and 
refreshment of such po ulations: industry is 
recompensed by the indulgence. If health is 
before wealth, that of the multitude should be 
studied : an apophthegm current 2,000 years ago 
is as applicable to our times as it was then: 
« Salus populi,’ &c. Attention is sometimes 
paid to the “Vox populi,” more particularly 
when backed by demonstrations : without these 
even published remonstrances are but the still 
small voice of— QuonDaM. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Albury (Herts).—The chancel of the church 
here has been restored at the cost of upwards 
of 400/. by Mr. Wm. Brown, of Lynn, under the 
direction of Mr. Pritchett, architect ; the whole 
Po ngg defrayed by the Venerable Archdeacon 

ones. 

Moulton.—There is talk of a restoration of 
the parish church here. 

Langley.—About two years since the Rev. 
W. B. Pusey, rector of Langley, being desirous 
of erecting a new church in the parish, in place 
of the old structure, undertook the entire work 
at his own charge. The consent of the parish- 
ioners having been obtained, the work has since 
made due progress till its completion, and the 
edifice was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on Tuesday before last, and opened 
for public worship. The building is in the 
Pointed style, consisting of a nave of three bays, 
a large chancel, a steeple, and spire, with a 

rch on the south side. The interior of the 
uilding is elaborately decorated. The entire 
roof and walls are highly coloured, and all the 
windows are filled with stained glass. The 
entire church is paved with encaustic tiles; 
these being alternated in the chancel — which 
rises by easy es of low steps towards the 
communion-table, with slabs of grey Sicilian 
marble. The “altar” railing is of metal, elabo- 
rately designed and wrought; and a couple of 
sedilia are placed nea’ the table, with a niche 
above to hold the bread and wine till required 
for the Sacrament. One of the bays is stalled 
for a choir, with a seat partitioned off for a 
reading-desk. The pulpit is placed just below 
the chancel step, but there is no desk or seat 
set apart for the parish clerk. The sittings are 
all of massive a open, and intended by the 
rector to be left free and unappropriated— 
females occupying one side of the church, and 
males the other,—an 2 ment, however, 
which, according to the South-Eastern Gazette, 
the parishioners have refused to sanction. The 
windows are fitted with pictorial representations 
of sacred history, embracing the Fall of Man, 
the Expulsion from Eden, the Deluge, the 
Offering of Isaac, the Annunciaticn, the Nati- 
vity, and the principal events in tie life of our 
Saviour, with the Crucifixion, Entombment, 
Resurrection, Descent of the Holy Spirit, and 
several incidents in the lives of the Apostles, 
with a representation of the Last Judgment ; 
the whole in a high style of ornamentation. 

Bristol. — St. Nicholas Church was to be re- 
opened on Sunday last. The edifice has been 
painted and coloured throughout, the windows 
stained, new stairs made to the gallery, the 
organ repaired, and the turned into the old 
chandeliers. Portions of the heavy cornices, it 
< — a examina’ — oe got — ee 
it is wonde says a Bristol paper, that the 
had not fallen befor 4 ait J 

Carmarthen.—The district church of St. David, 
Carmarthen, has recently been enlarged in antici- 
pation of its becoming a parish church, so as to 


afford accommodation to every parishioner free 
of expense. 


coloured tiles, with an ornamental crest. The 
walls are built with stone from the neighbour- 
hood in random coursed work, with dressings of 
Combe Down stone. The area of the nave and 
aisles is seated with open benches, stained and 
varnished. The arcades separating the nave and 
aisles are of Bath stone, with moulded capitals 
and bases. Colour has been introduced in the 
roofs, which are constructed on carved ribs rest- 
ing on stone corbels, The floor, with the excep- 
tion of that part occupied by seats, is paved 
with black ssa red tiles. The style of the addi- 
tion is of the Early Decorated period, and as it 
in no respect resembles the original building, 
it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when a chancel and transept, with a central 
tower and spire, as designed by the architect, 
may be carried into execution, and a greater 
harmony of effect produced than at present 
exists in the two portions of the church. The 
additional accommodation amounts to 1,000 
sittings, making altogether 1,500. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. J. James, of Nar- 
beth, from the design of Mr. R. K. Kenson, 
architect. The plastering was done by Mr. 
Thomas, of Carmarthen. 
Derby.—A monument has just been placed 
in the Cemetery, Nottingham-road, Derby, 
to perpetuate the memory of Captain Thorold, 
of the First Regiment of Derbyshire Militia. 
It consists of an obelisk, 15 feet high, worked 
in Yorkshire stone, and weighing 6 tons. The 
base has a moulded pedestal, with a carved 
wreath : surmounting this is the obelisk, with 
the flag of the regiment, together with the 
sword, scabbard, and sash of the deceased 
officer, represented on the front side. The in- 
scription is on the pedestal. 

akefield—The foundation-stone of a new 
“Wesleyan Reform” chapel, for Brnnswick- 
— hornes-lane, was laid on Tuesday before 
ast. 
Leeds.—The consecration of the district 
church of St. Barnabas, Brewery-field, Holbeck, 
took place on Wednesday before last. The 
church is situated on the north side of Sweet- 
street, on a vacant piece of ground presented b 
Mr.T. Benyon and Mrs. H. Benyon. The chure 
is in the Middle Pointed style of architecture. 
There are 700 sittings, with stalls in the 
chancel, and a great proportion of the seats are 
free. The windows are glazed with tinted or 
cathedral glass, and after daylight the buildi 
is lighted up by sun-lights in the centre roof, 
under the direction of the Leeds New Gas 
Company. This, according to the Leeds Intel- 
ligencer, is the first instance in which this mode 
of lighting has been applied to an ecclesiastical 
building in this part of tke country. The 
following were the contractors for the work, in 
their several departments :—Mr. T. Whitely, 
Woodhouse, mason; Mr. T. Hunter, joiner; 
Mr. Preston, slater; Mr. Garlick, plasterer; 
Mr. Bollands, Bradford, plumber; and Mr. 
Boyle, of Burmantofts, the tiles for the floor. 
The warming apparatus and the bell were sup- 
plied by Messrs. Singleton and Tennant. Mr. 
Chantrell, the inspecting architect of the Incor- 
porated Society, reports favourably of all the 
work. 
Thorner (Leeds).—On Wednesday in week be- 
fore last St. Peter’s Church, Thorner, which has 
been considerably enlarged and improved, was re- 
consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The church 
has been almost entirely taken dev and rebuilt. 
The roof, chancel, vestry, and al! the pews, 
stalls, and sittings in the church, as well as the 
pulpit, reading-desk, organ, and font, and the 
whole of the windows and stone work on the 
north side, have been removed. A new and en- 





| built and restored. 


The addition consists of a nave of | The wall of the south aisle and the 


larged chancel and a new vestry have been built, 
ma the other parts of the church have been re- 
In the restoration the 
original style (Perpendicular) has been followed. 
rch have 





and the ringers’ floor raised. Eastward of the 
nave the whole is new. The chancel is co-ex. 
tensive with the old one, with the addition of 
north and south aisles, under separate gables 
each opening into the adjacent nave aisle by one. 
and into the chancel by two arches, enclosed 
by oak screens. The chancel roof is divided 
into five bays by principals, with arched braces 
and tracery above the collar beams. The bays 
are panelled up to the ridge, with bosses at the 
intersections, and an embattled cornice at the 
eaves. The chancel fittings are of oak. The 
floor is of encaustic tiles, those in the sacrarium 
being of a richer pattern. The glazing of the 
east window is of plain qunacties, but a stained 
glass window is contemplated. Under the vestry 
is a hot-water warming apparatus, supplied by 
the Low Moor Company. Externally the old 
portions of the fabric have been repaired, and 
the soil has been lowered. The whole of the 
alterations have been made from designs pre- 
ety by Mr. Healey, of the firm of Messrs, 
allinson and Healey, of Bradford, architects. 
Gateshead.—The new Wesleyan chapel at Low 
Team, Gateshead, was opened on Sunday in week 
before last. The contractor was Mr. W. Elliott, 
of Low Team. The building was designed 
by the contractor, who is also, it seems, a 
local preacher. The total number of seats is 
about 200, of which one-half are free ; and the 
entire cost of the structure will be about 300/. 
It is intended to light the chapel with gas. 
Edinburgh—The Lord Provost’s committee 
of the town-council have agreed to a report, 
recommending as the most desirable of three 
por sites for the restoration of Trinity 
ollege Church, the space of ground at the 
south end of Waverley. brid e, and immediately 
to the west of Warriston- ecksthind. if it can 
be obtained at a reasonable price. The other 
sites considered by the committee were the 
ground originally purchased for the rebuildin 
of the church at the steps of the Calton-hill, 
and the site near Burns’ Monument, where the 
stones of the ancient edifice are = The 
committee are said #0 recommend that a report 
should be taken from Mr. Bryce as to the pro- 
bable expense of the foundation. 
Glasgow.—The interior renovation of the 
cathedral is now {proceeding with more than 
usual activity; and in the course of two or 
three months it is expected that the Principal 
will take up his position in it once more. 
Ayr.—On Friday evening before last, says the 
Ayr Advertiser, the inhabitants in John-street, 
allacetown, in the vicinity of the Territorial 
[Free] Church in course of erection there, were 
greatly alarmed by a heavy fall of masonry, 
which shook the ground around, and which was 
rapidly sesteadall ler a second fall of a similar 
nature ; and it was found that the southern gable 
of the church, which was entirely completed, 
had given way and fallen towards the river. It 
had been observed two or three days previously 
that the foundation had sunk, and that this end 
of the ,building—which, being at the foot of a 
slope, was very lofty and heavy—was much 
rent. We Bia atom § adds our authority, that 
the loss will not fall on the builders (Messrs. 
Fergus and Clark), who executed their work 
according to specification. A bazaar was held 
in Ayr last summer to assist in raising funds 
for the erection of this edifice, and it was ex- 
pected that the building would be opened in 
the spring, entirely free from debt. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF PETER 
NICHOLSON. 


Few men have done more to extend useful 
knowledge amongst those multitudes who are 
engaged in building operations, than the gentle- 
mau whose name wie y the present article. Be- 
fore the author of the “ Architectural Dic- 


| tionary ” undertook to apply the rules of mathe- 


four bays, with a clerestory, north and south | been rebuilt, and suitable windows inserted in| matics, and simplify them for the use of the 


aisles, and south porch. The le 
and aisles is 50 feet 6 inches, and width, 25 feet 


and 11 feet respectively. The height from the | 


floor to the apex of the nave roof is 60 feet. The 
aisle windows are of three lights, and at the west 
a is a large four-light window, 35 feet in 
a The clerestory contains windows of 
8 lights, and cinque-foiled circular windows 

rnately. The roofs are covered with dun- 


h of the nave | the north aisle. 


The old arcade has been re- 
recy The nave roof, of ancient design, being 
ound too decayed for restoration, has been re- 
| Placed by a new one identical in design. The 
floor has been reseated-with low open seats, 
_ affording accommodation for nearly 500 persons. 
form tower has been opened to the nave by a 
new arch (screened across); a useless west 
| doorway blocked up, a new west window added, 





ordinary mechanic, the waste of materials and 
uncertainty of various operations in carpentry, 
masons’ work, bricklaying, &c. was very great ; 
and it was a step in progress when the works of 
Peter Nicholson, on the “Geometrical Con- 
struction of Staircases,” &c. rendered matters 
which before could only be managed with great 
difficulty, by a few rules, easy to all of common 
comprehension. At the time of the publication 
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of these books the great body of our building 
workmen, and many of the so-called architects 
in the provinces, used what is sometimes called 
“the rule of thumb ;” the saving, therefore, in 
materials, by the application of certain rules, it 
is difficult to calculate. It was in many other 
respects a great benefit to English architecture 
when Nicholson reviewed generally the applica- 
tion of mathematical principles. I have heard 
more than one architect say how much they 
owed to the hints of this useful instructor. 

The writer of these brief notes, then a youth 
of about sixteen years of age, well remembers, 
twenty-three years since, his first interview with 
Peter Nicholson, who was then a man seemingly 
about sixty years of age. He was of middle 
size, rather stoutly built ; his countenance pale, 
and the face full of intellectual expression : the 





saved thousands, and so much advanced con- 
structive art, was left in declining years to still 
labour hard and with but scanty provision. 

By the leading architects and scientific men 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne and the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Nicholson was held in high esteem, and a 
public meeting was held in the town to endea- 
vour to smooth his latter days, and press the 
just claims which his services had upon the 
Government. Many a warm eulogium was passed 
at this meeting on the venerable mathematician. 
An architect to whom the town and district has 
been indebted for several noble buildings, and 
who at the commencement of life was an assistant 
to his father, who was a common cartwright in 
a little Northumbrian village, said ;—* I, gentle- 
men, would never have been an architect had I 
not fortunately become possessed of the works 


assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. According 
to the local Zrpress, an amount not far short of 
6,000/. has been expended in the erection of the 
buildings, and it is said to be in contemplation 
to erect an additional wing for the accomm- 
dation of fallen women who at one period 
belonged to the superior classes of society. 
This is estimated to cost an additional 1,200/. 
of which a portion has already been subscribed. 
The altar was covered with embroidered cloth, 
and behind it was a cross, artistically designed 
in flowers, while on each side were two orna- 
mental candlesticks. 

Wingham.—Sir Walter James, bart. has 
announced his intention to give, through means 
\of the Nonington, Wingham, Ash, and Eastry 
Agricultural Association, two prizes—one of 
| 102. for the best plan, tender, and specification 





perceptive organs were largely developed, andj of Mr. Nicholson.” Some good resulted from| for a set of Sac 0 to accommodate the families 


projected in a great ridge over the eyes, which 
were still further shadowed by iron gray, shaggy | 


the meeting, and the kind feeling manifested 


| of agricultural labourers, the cost to be limited 


must have been cheerful to the old man. The} to 100/. per family ; and the other a premium 


eyebrows: the head was well covered with hair | 
of the same colour. It was a remarkable face, | seeming attention and much civility by the 
particularly the upper part of it, and one which | Government, and promises were held out of 
the painters of the old school would, in the | consideration : the case, however, would seem to 
character of an alchemist or philosopher, have | have, like many other deserving ones, got tied 
delighted to place in breadth of fight and up with red ¢ape, and a change of ministry 
shadow, spectacles on nose, a loose-fitting blue , having taken shoe, it was lost sight of alto- 
dress-coat, with bright brass buttons, and of | gether. 
that particular cut in which the pockets were - There may, in a certain way, be advantage in 
made outside of the tails, horizontally, behind : | squeezing as much as possible out of a man of 
roomy nankeen pantaloons, and ordinary hat, | genius : it is, however, very wrong to drive the 
completed the outward of the mathematician, as | willing steed to death, and it was painful to me, 
he was introduced to me by my kind and worthy | on visiting Newcastle after an absence of a 
teacher in the art of engraving. This took place at | few years, to find Mr. Nicholson still fagging on 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At that time the em-/| with private teaching, and the production of fresh 
loyment of the engraver was of a very miscel-| books: the mind was willing, but the faculty 
aneous character, and consisted of the cutting! was impaired, and although the compasses 
of door and coffin plates, lettering brass moulds trembled in the hands, and the instruction to 
for casting bottles, dog-collars, ladies’ thimbles, | the young men was not so distinct as formerly, 
crests and cyphers on plate, invoice-heads, card- | he was still obliged to battle ca. 


plates, plans of estates, &c. illustrations of | 
natural history, rough views of places, and_ 
twenty other matters. Mr. Thomas Bewick, 
the famous naturalist and engraver on wood, 
carried forward a business similar to this in the 
same town, and particularly prided himself on } 
his skill in engraving clock-dials, many of which | 
were at that time cut on brass, and elaborately | 


Peter Nicholson was not 4 man possessed of 
much of the poetry of art or architecture, but 
few have been more useful in their generation. 

An Artist. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Spalding —At the “roof rearing” of the 


chased ;* nor were the varieties of engraving 2¢W Corn-Exchange here, the contractors, 
the only craft followed, for when the copper. ; Messrs. Sharman, on Friday evening before last, 
late printers, who then were not a very steady treated the men engaged in the erection, to the 
fot, took to drinking for a few days, the master number of between fifty and sixty, to a sub- 
engravers would doff their coats, tuck up their | stantial supper at the Red Lion Inn. 
shirt-sleeves, and manfully throw off the impres-| //#sech.—Arrangements are being made for 
sions needed for pressing use. | procuring a site for the proposed waterworks 
Mr. Nicholson added to the already numerous | for Wisbech. There are two sites, of about 
branches of our business by producing rough |eight acres each, available, one at 120/. an 
drawings of cubes and other mathematical forms, | 2¢re, and the other, nearer Wisbech, but with- 
which, with descriptive letters, he wished to Out so much clay, at 100/. an acre. The plans 
have engraved on copper plates, and the con-|9"d specifications for the waterworks were 
struction of which he proceeded with great received by the local board at the meeting last 
clearness to explain. his was the beginning week, announcing the proceedings as to site, but 
of many works which I myself and a fellow, the consideration of them was postponed. 
apprentice engraved at intervals during five or} Harwich. — The re-opening of _ Harwich 
six years. These consisted of illustrations of , National Schools took place on Wednesday 
isometrical and common perspective, the projec- €Vening before last. They have been re-erected 
tion of shadows, the construction of skew-, from the design and under the superintendence 
bridges, conic sections, spiral lines, elliptic of Mr. H. Darken, of Harwich. The boys’ 
arches, &c. Many of them were mosi compli- Tom, on the ground floor, occupies an area of 
cated affairs, and I have often since wondered 1,900 superficial feet, and is of proportionate 
at the quiet patience with which he would put | height : it_is — by a porch from the 
up with the difficulty of making us understand. Churchyard. The girls’ room is of same dimen- 
ite seldom got out of temper, and if he did, it sions, with a canopy roof and ornamental 
was almost worth putting up with it, in order to girders, &c. and is approached by a staircase 
see the simple and kind way in which he would !rom another porch, which forms a wing to the 
afterwards atone for it. Generally, he was in western gable, and is carried up in the form of 
manner very mild and affable, ‘and always a tower, upon which a bell turret is erected. 
willing to give information if it was asked for The staircase is lighted by an ornamental stone 
or required. window, glazed with quarry lights in coloured 
Many still alive well remember much useful glass. The windows to the schools are I Iml- 
knowledge and excellent advice in the princi-, tation of oak, and are glazed with fluted glass, 
38 of art which they have received from Peter With swing casements for ventilation. The 
icholson, who, like several other men of ™master’s house is placed at the eastern end of 


ius, was particularl dest and diffident of the schools, and contains six rooms and cellar. 
<9 ability. : ee : | The outlay has been between five and six hun- 
The profits derived from the numerous editions dred aren principally raised by voluntary 
of Mr. Nicholson’s works must have been very Contributions, and by a ladies’ fancy bazaar. 
great: the copyrights, however, had got into| ¥Védsor—The new buildings erected for the 
other hands, and the man who had conferred purposes of the House of Mercy, at Clewer, 
such decided benefits on the community by the Were formally — on Thursday before last, 


blicati hi ful tical knowledge, by the Bishop of Oxford, assisted by the Provost 
oes thle -dbremaced semeubhmarstees of Eton, chaplain to the House of Mercy, the 





* When Bewick'’s fame was widely-spread, many celebrated Bishop of Barbadoes, and upwards of 100 others 
jof the clergy, with a numerous miscellaneous 


persons who called to visit him were surprised tv find painted on 
® board, “ Thomas Bewick’s Workshop.”, 


statement of his claims was listened to with! of 5/. for the best short essay, on the accommo- 


dation required for lodging and boarding single 
men, being farm servants. 

Portsmouth—The new bridge at the Land- 
port and Southsea end of the Milldam-road will 
shortly be completed. It is being built upon 
seven stone piers, laid on a concrete foundation. 
The roadway is formed by a layer of concrete 
upon oaken planks bolted to the ribs underneath ; 
the ordinary material for roads being laid above 
all. On its completion, a commodious thorough- 
fare will be formed between Portsea and South- 
sea. 

Rugly.—At a meeting of the Rugby Town 
Hall Sees on Tuesday in week before last, 
it was resolved to name 2,500/. as the highest 
cost of the new building ; and it was at the same 
time resolved, that plans and estimates should 
be advertised for in the Builder. 

Liverpool.—It is said that the foundations of 
one of the Albert Dock warehouses are giving 
way under the heavy loads packed into it. 

Manchester —The new public hall in Peter- 
street is making progress. A report by Mr. 
Walters states that the large hall is nearly 
roofed in. The elevation in Peter-street is now 
above two-thirds its height, ready for the floors 
over assembly-room, and the work generally is in 
a forward state for roofing over this portion of 
the building. The roof of the hall has been slated 
and glazed since the date of the report. 

Salford.—It is expected that the new market, 
erected by the corporation, in Chapel-street, 
Salford, will be opened next Saturday. It is 
120 feet long by 30 feet wide, and contains an 
area of 400 yards. An equal extent of open 
land behind the market can be used for open 
stalls, should the accommodation be required. 
There are also five lock-up rooms for the use of 
the occupants of the market. The shops which 
front Chapel-street will have plate-glass win- 
dows, and the others sliding shutters. Gas has 
been introduced, not only fee lighting but heat- 
ing stoves. Water is supplied to each shop or 
stall: the shops are each 10 ft. by 8 ft.: they will 
be occupied by butchers, fishmongers, and green- 
grocers. The market front is in the Tuscan style, 
with arches crowned by vases, medallions of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, figures of Britannia 
and Justice, the borough arms, &c. Mr. James 
Evans, the Salford district surveyor, designed 
the building, and it has been erected under his 
superintendence. The cost will be about 1,200. 


Leeds.—Notice has been given, that applica- 
tion is to be made to Parliament in the next 
session for an Act (among other things) to 
enable the corporation of Leeds to “secure to 
ithe public, places of public resort or recreation, 
| and for that purpose to purchase, by compulsion 
‘or otherwise, and to dedicate to the public use 
‘and enjoyment for ever, the whole of the com- 
‘mons, moors, or wastes, with the cottages or 
tenements thereon, at or near Hunslet, in the 
township of Hunslet and parish of Leeds.” 
| Sheffield —The Sheffield poor-law guardians 
having proposed, as already noted, to provide 
a new workhouse for the union, a rate-payers’ 
memorial has been sent to the Central Board, 
| praying them to withhold their sanction to the 
proposal ; but this the Central Board, on con- 
' sideration, have declined to do. 


| Dronfield—Contracts have been entered into 
for the erection of gasworks and completing 
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the undertaking, in accordance with plans by 





- - ee ee 
_assert, that it is the fault of the managers and classi- | valuable catalogue will be the result, for the com- 


r. Cashin, architect, and Mr. Hedley, en- | fiers of the Exhibition if they depart still ignorant of 
M eer. The contract for the building of works, | either. This may seem a bold thing to assert, yet 
c. has been let to Mr. Gibson, of Green-hill, | Who, knowing the influence of public exhibitions, and 
rs 606/.; and that of supplying and fixing Temembering the capabilities of the Crystal Palace, 
hi on tus, and pipes, to Mr ine. } can venture to deny that under a liberal and judicious 
machinery, dale, ad 7101. — both pana being | Management of the Institution such might be the 


see wy the estimates submitted by | case. Why should not the arrangement of the courts 


Mr. Cashin to the promoters. The capital of | he 0 aundelid .hisheny, ani: thy Smnenanese oe 


- ; : sculpture inculcate morality? One valuable feature 
the company is 2,000/. subscribed in 400 shares | o¢ the Exhibition in Hyde Park, was the large num- 


of 5/. each. The whole works, however, will, | her of manufactures which were explained, both by 
according to the contracts entered into, be com- | the actual working of the machines and by examples 
pleted for a sum which will leave a balanee of | of the raw material in various stages of its progress 
400/. or 5007. in hand, to meet any extension | until it became the manufactured article. This is a | 
of pipes, &c. beyond those included in the con-| phase of industry not sufficiently represented at 
tracts. The contracts are to be completed in Sydenham, and is an immense loss. 
March next. Your correspondent allows that the contents of the | 

West Hartlepool_—At a recent meeting of the Crystal Palace are ‘scattered somewhat promiscuously, 
Local Improvement Act Commissioners, ac- | presenting,” he adds, “as nature does, a variety of | 
cording to the Gateshead Observer, the design characters at a glance.” Now, though nature from 





most approved for the new market was that of, 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, jun. architect, Newcastle. | 
A sum of 1,685/. was ordered to be paid for the | 
new-market site. Mr. Smith, the surveyor and | 
inspector of nuisances, sent in his resignation, | 
which was accepted.——Building operations in | 
West Hartlepool, it appears, proceed with 


vigour—the demand for houses continuing fully | 


ual to the supply. In a month or two! 
Oburch street will S completed. 


Jarrow.—The docks here are going on satis- 
factorily, the contractors (Messrs. Jackson, | 
Dean, and Gow), having about 600 men en- | 
gaged im preliminary operations; and in the, 
course of two months they expect to have. 
2,000. 

Edinburgh —Complaint was made last week | 
to the city council, that the Queen’s-park, | 
which is public property, was being en- 
croached on by the erection of an ironfounder’s 
yard on the actual turf of the park. The coun- 
cil resolved to request the Lord Provost, who | 
was in London, to obtain some explanation of | 
the circumstance from Sir B. Hall, or other- | 
wise to memorialize the Commissioners of, 
Woods and Forests on the subject. 

Aberdeen.—The buildings of a reformatory 


one point of sight may be seen in many characters, 


paratively moderate amount of two shillings. Even 
this is a large sum for working people to pay,—but 
turn from this handbook to those of the Crystal 
Palace : each court has its special little volume, with 
its special price, so that a complete handbook of the 
whole collection is an expensive work, of little use 
except to the well educated, having scanty and bad 
engravings, and essaical descriptions. 

These handbooks are a grand and fundamental 
error. There is in them too apparent evidence of the 
commercial character of the Crystal Palace, and this 
portion of the speculation does certainly detract from 
the popularity and usefuluess of the whole. 

Let liberality be used. A handbook worthy of the 
name should be of a tolerable size, say octavo (the size 
of the catalogue at Marlborough House, before referred 
to), its contents classified in divisions, which again 
should be divided into historical groups ; the principal, 
or representative objects in each group be enumerated, 
with a concise and clear description ; and, as a sine 
quad non, each of the more important objects should 


and though the object by which any general effect is have a well-drawn outline appended to the deserip- 
produced may be heterogeneous, yet a student of | tion. Such a book might be published in two parts ; 
nature knows that each part contributes what is re- | the first, containing all that related to ancient 
quired for the completion of the whole ; and by filling and modern history and art, with their accompanying 
its own proper position only, results that unity which illustrations; and the second be explanatory and 
is characteristic of the works of the Creator. Though illustrative of the strides of civilization, the present 
nature has not placed the Circassian and the Nubian state of commerce, the processes of manufactures in 
side by side, and though the “stony records of the this and other countries, with the other contents of 
past,” the Apollo and the Sphinx, are widely severed, the Exhibition not enumerated in the former part. 


| yet when we search and drain every country of its They might each of them reach the dimensions of 200 


treasures for illustration of the epochs of past ages, pages, and contain the same number of illustrations. 
and bring them altogether under one roof for com- These parts, strongly stitched, enclosed in a loose 
parison, it is not positively necessary that the distance leather cloth cover, | would have sold for not more 
which geographically separates them in reality, should than a shilling each. Every visitor would find it 
represented on a smaller scale by their relative necessary to possess a copy, Which would be really a 
position in the Crystal Palace. A man goes to it, handbook whilst at the Palace, and a delightful 
and expects to find its contents readable, like a book memento of the Exhibition ever afterwards. 
in his own language, a history of past and present | It need not usurp the place of the present books,— 
times, and not a map indicating position, or a wrongly- they are valnable to the professional student and the 


| 


bound volume with its pages ot running in cop- ,scholar,—but should supply to the uneducated what 
, secutive numbers. He expects to find there an illus- | nothing else can, viz. the information required to 


trative index to the contents of the whole earth, and ,understand the Exhibition. It may at first sight 
naturally supposes it is arranged chronologically in appear doubtful in a commercial “~ of view, but 
historical order. | if carried ovt in a spirited manner, I am convinced 

We know that it is only by comparison and analysis that it would be anything but a loss to the ey: 
we may hope to arrive at rational conclusions con- | whilst its convenience and influence would be inesti- 
cerning the true and the beautiful; and if there is no | mable and immeasurable. 





opportunity of ascertaining either by these means, | 


The mistake is, that the management of the Crystal 


on an extensive scale, and intended as a model how are the thousands to be led into that love of the Palace is not sufficiently comprehensive. It is 
institution as well as for local benefit, have , beautiful which your correspondent says must be the treated too much as the speculation of individuals, or 
just been commenced at Old Mill, about two ' result of, aud result ia, the success of the Exhibition ? at most, as a national toy, to be amusing on holidays. 
miles from the city of Aberdeen. The estate, Doubtless, to a professional student (which I take , This is not its mission. It may be the means of 
of Old Mill, consisting of about eighty acres, to be the meaning of the expression of an earnest | enlightening an ignorant nation, of —— — 
was bequeathed by the late Dr. Watt, of New- , student), it matters little whether the Apollo be placed | educated people, of elevating public er = «A 
deer, for a reformatory of this character, and in the Sheffield court or the Grecian. He knows who | 8nd guiding public taste, and a 1% — 
the county having come forward to some extent, P'oduced it, and the period in which it was produced. | Private talent; of eliciting jes os —— ¢ 
to supplement the funds, it is expected that Not so those for whom expressly the Palace was | couraging the persevering ; a re benafitin J 
Ghe new institution will becowe « ae effi cient | created, and they go there to learn such things. | every class of society, improve the w nage 
A London mechanic who visits the Exhibition, | of the nation. WALTER SMITH. 
— | learns only by the pedestal which is the Dr. Johnson 
from St. Paul’s, and which the Farnese Hercules from ; 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE AS AN EDUCATOR. | Rome. There they both ——- “0 nave of - THE ROYAL ACADEMY cg " 
As I think it ible that your correspondent, | building, the former a nude, the latter a seminude,} Oy Monday, the 10th instant, t the 
“W.S.” may “Sy pcb en te of ate who but both muscular figures, and both reclining in Royal Academy were presented to the several success- 
misunderstood my previous communication under the |much the same position. One, the latter, is the fy) candidates. The students in architecture 
above heading, perhaps you will allow me to enter embodiment of physical force, which, though rather | to be deficient in energy. For the gold medal 
into a farther explanation of my objection to the pre- | diagrammatical in its treatment, is a fine piece of was but one design, and this the academicians con- 
sent classification and arrangements at the Crystal | modelling, ax.d a magnificent development of muscular | sidered did not deserve the medal. The medal 


Palace, expressing as I know that I do, the senti- | strength. This is the impression the artist intended was offered for the best design for an edifice for the 




















ments of a very large number of the visitors to that |to convey to the mind. The former is an awkward | exhibition of works of art, science, and omen & 


establishment who look upon its contents in a moral | 
point of view, end regard it as having some ultimate | 
bearing upon the character of the nation generally, as | 
well as upon that of its visitors in particular. 

In the first place, then, I fear that the expression 
I made use of, that “the Crystal Palace must either 
become a School of Art,” &e. has been interpreted | 
as though, using it in a particular sense, I meant to | 
say that it would become a studio for the education 
of young artists, exclusively, as the schools of art in 
London and other places. This would be obviously 
absurd, as no possible number of students would sup- 
port the institution, even if it were fitted (which is 
not the case) to become such an academy. But it is 
admirably well fitted for a school of art in a general 
sense, t.c. one in which every human being who 
enters it becomes a student, eager for instruction, 
and who finds sufficient recreation ia the material by 
which that instruction is imparted. These are the 
students who will make the Crystal Palace suc- 
cessful, as a commercial speculation, and they 
mmst consist of every man, woman, and child, 
in the kingdom. The majority of these will 
enter the building ignorant of history and of art, 








piece of obesity, badly designed, and badly modelled, The author of the design exhibited had evidently 
anatomically developed in order to give an idea of taken the Exhibition building as a model, adding a 
greatness, overlooking the fact that Johnson’s great- Grecian elevation, very reughly done. Worse still ; 
ness was his Herculean mind, and not his Hereulean for the silver medal, offered for the best accurately 
muscles. Nevertheless, here they both stand, and red drawing of the Great Hall of Hampton 
nearly side by side. Does their position in any way Court Palace, plan, longitudinal and transverse sec- 
indicate their history, or is that left to the pedestal ? | tions, and details, there were no eandidates! : 
Is the public to look upon both as examples of the | The following medals, tegether with Reynolds’s 
“ grand and beautifal,” or regard them rather merely | “Discourses” and Lectures, by Professors Barry, 
as epochs in the history of sculpture ? | Opie, aud Fuseli, suitably bound and inscribed, were 

It is said by your correspovdent that the hand- | awarded:—Gold medal for the best historical picture— 
books furnish a key to the history of art as seen in subject, Death of Alcibiades, Timandra being present, 
the contents of the Crystal Palace. They are | —to Mr. Joseph Powell. Gold medal for the best com- 
certainly admirable essays on their respective sub- | position in sculpture—subject, Eve supplicating for- 
jects; but to call them handbooks, is a cruel | giveness at the feet of Adam,—to Mr. John Adams. 
mockery, To call them pocket-books would more | Silver medal for the best study from the living draped 
correctly represent their locality after being purchased model, size of life, to Mr. White Brown. Silver 
by the visitor, who can seldom read argumentative | medals for the best from the Life School, to Mr. Philip 
compositions on the details of a subject when the Richard Morris, and to Mr. James Waight. Silver 
reality is before his eyes, and so much more attrac-| medals for the best drawing from the antique, to Mr. 
tive. Compare—both in price and character—the | Samuel John Carter, and to Mr. George Augustus 
handbooks of the Crystal Palace with the first part | Reson. Silver medal for the best models from the 
of a handbook to the Museum of Ornamental Art at | antique, to Mr. Henry Parcell: an accident happen- 
Marlborough House. The latter has 108 pages of|ing to this model, and through ill-health of the 


gnorant of most of the manufactures of their coun- (descriptive matter, concise in its character, and full | author, it was not donc in time to be admitted for 


Ty, wnacquainted with the processes by which the 
ommonest articles are produced, and without being 
ble te see what is beautiful ia nature, and is there 
eproduced in many versions by the artist ; 


of information, and contains nearly eighty artistic | competition, but by a praiseworthy act on the part of 
engravings: its price is sixpence. Suppose three | his opponents, who signed a memorial to the academi- 
more parts to follow this with the same amount of | cians for the model to be admitted, it was so, and be- 





but I| text and the same number of illustrations; a very | came successful. For the second best to Mr. 
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Linn; for the third best to Mr. George James | 


Miller. Silver medal for the best drawing of per- 
spective to Mr. Thomas Sich. Silver medal for the 
best drawing in sciography, to Mr. Augustus Henry 
Parker. Silver medal for the best medal die to Mr. 
Joseph S. Wyon. The proceedings terminated with 
an address from the President, Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake. 





AUSTRALIAN NEWS. 


Tue Adelaide Australians, happy mortals, have 
nothing to think of but “ What shall we do with our 
surplus?” This is literally the leading question of 
the day by last accounts, The Adelaide Observer, iu 
dealing with it, remarks that “it is altogether unne- 
cessary to retain such huge balances: it is not the 
custom in England, and there is nothing in the situa- 
tion of this colony,” it adds, “ to justify such an extra- 
ordinary procedure, . . There are, doubtless, 
many public works of importance loudly demanding 
the attention of the Executive: why should not our 
i money be usefully employed in such works ?” 

irst of all, it recommends the development of colonial 
roads. And then a Quarantine Hospital and a Health 
Establishment might be erected on the peninsula or 
some other convenient locality. An electric telegraph, 
it continues, should be immediately constructed be- 
tween the city and the port. A couple of powder 
magazines, it 1s conceived, are much needed: and so 
on. The surplus in question amounts to no less than 
186,822/. besides 30,700/. invested in port railway 
bonds, and, continues the editor of the Ofscr: er, 
‘the agent-general in England has a cash balauce in 
hand of 29,131/. 7s. 3d.; the secretary of state 
holds ; ‘for agent in England,’ whom we presume to 
be the colonial architect, now absent on leave, the 
sum of 36,000/.; and the agent-general holds, in 
addition to cash balance, Exchequer-bills to the amount 
of 40,594/. 83. 10d. Here we havea sum amounting 
to 105,726/. 16s. 1d. in the hands of one, two, or 
three persons—it is not clear which—described as 
“agent ’ and as ‘ agent-general.’ ” 

On the subject of roads, the same writer calls 
attention to “the enormous sums of money that are 
being consumed in the formation of public roads, and 
to the comparatively small results which appear to be 
achieved thereby.” During the last two or three 
years this “ road question,” it appears, has been rising 
steadily to greater importance, and it is urged that 
some decisive steps now must be taken to meet it. 
After some strictures on the constitution of the Road 
Board, the writer of a leading article on the subject 
says,—‘‘ One thing is clear,—money must be forth- 
coming: if the colonists want good roads, they must 
furnish the funds for making them. And how to get 
these funds—there is the knot of the question.” 
Henee the reference to the roads in considering what 
should be done with the really handsome and enviable 





“<= 

t the port improvement progresses. A e 
saw-mill establishment is about to be built there, and 
patent vertical saw-mill machiuery of 20-horse power | 


west angle, fully developed chancel (the only one, it 
is believed in the colony), and with vestry on the north 
side. The windows are of three and two lights, with 
heads carved by a resident carver. The clear interval 
length from west to east, including chancel is 116 
feet, the internal width from north to south, including 
transepts, 82 feet. The chancel is 31 feet long inside. 
connected with the nave by a lofty arch of 17 feet 
space: similar arches, but somewhat lower, connect 
the transepts with the nave. The clear width of nave 
is 28 feet. The buttresses project 3 feet on each side- 
wall. The height to top of spire will be 127 feet. 
The roof is open to the ridge, making a clear internal 
height of about 39 feet. The architect also furnished 
a design for the Roman Catholic Church of Geelong, 
but declined to accept the second prize (75/.) awarded 
to him for it. 

A resident of Melbourne says,—“ in our literary 
world two new candidates for public favour have just 
appeared. The Australian Buc/der promises to supply 
a want that is more felt here than in the old country, 
where such a publication has long been deemed a 
necessity. The Melbourne Punch is an old friend 
with a new face, in which the lineaments of his 
English sire are sufficiently preserved to excite our 
hopes that the merry monarch of Fleet-street will be- 
come naturalized in Australia.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Tae autumn session was terminated on Monday, 
the 10th instant, with a lecture “ On the Formation 
of a National Maseum of Architectural Art,” by Mr. 
C. Brace Allen, which, in spite of the cold weather, 
was well attended. At its close, Mr. Lomax an- 
nounced to the meeting that the Museum would be 
shut during Christmas week, but that it would after- 
wards continue open on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings till further notice; that the award of the 
prizes would take place early in January, but that the 
presentation would be deferred till the spring, when 
a special meeting would be held for the oceasion ; 
that the committee hope shortly to announce the 
course of lectures for the Midsummer session of 


| 1856, together with the particulars relative to the 


prizes for that year; and that amongst the subjects of 
competition, metal-work will have place. 

Art workmen were reminded that they could 
secure all the advantages of the Institution, including 
admission to the lectures, and the annual meeting of 
the members, by a subscription of 53. a year; and 
their attention was called to the present moment, as 
being a good time for entering their names, as the 
subscriptions become due on January 1st in each year. 

On the whole the session has been very successful, 
and the lectures have been very well attended. 





WHAT ARE WE TO DO? 
Do, pray, come to my assistance. I am quite 
bewildered with the various ideas and theories now 
put forth, as connected with the architectural world. 


had lately arrived, in July last, from Glasgow, being | A certain set—call them, if you please, the Aunti- 
an improvement on some Great Exhibition prize, Restorationists—tell us, that no old work should be 
machinery. restored; that the ancient stone should, above all 
Amongst other new works about Adelaide, we note | things, be respected ; that the design of a beautiful 
the opening of the new city market; the erection of | buildiag may perish from off the face of the earth,— 
@ proposed church at Glen Osmond, for which opera-| it may become like a blank page, or as devoid of 
tions were commenced in June last; the erection of | architectural appearance as an old stone quarry to the 
an extensive building about 100 miles from Adelaide, | general observer ; but it must not be touched, — no 
tenders for the masonry and the carpentry of which | matter if every line and feature can be sworn to, the 
were advertised for about the same time by Mr. W. | restoration is not ¢Ae thing, and all interest is con- 
Weir, architect ; and a memorial stained-glass window | sequently gone. fixe om ; 
for Christ Church, Adelaide. This window had been| “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” as you very 
designed and executed by Mr. E. Brooks, of Poole- | truly observed some time ago ; but the Anti-Restora- 
street, North Adelaide, and was fixed in its place |tionist says, all beauty is gone if the object be 
just before the last despatches were sent off in Angust. | restored, from which I conclude that the beauty is 
It is ed in the east end of the church and is de- | artistical rather than architectural: the tints and 
scribed as being in the Norman style, aud consisting of colours on the stone, the romance connected with a 
three geometrical forms. The centre contains a deco- | bygone age, the identical stone itself, and not the 
rated monument of three sides, with representations | architectural features, are the desiderata : the thing of 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity at the several angles. | beauty of the fourteenth century is not such if re- 
It is this central portion of the window which is exe- | peated in the nineteenth century. How am I to 
cuted in stained glass. It is of a rich gold colour, with | reconcile this apparent anomaly ? 
frosted glass for the background, and surrounded by a I most thoroughly appreciate and delight in the 
border of deep blue. There is on the opposite side of | appearance of an old building, and am fully aware 
the church a blank window, in which the rev. incum- | that, however beautiful the design of new work, or a 
bent was desirous to have inserted a stained-glass | strict copy from old, may be, many years must elapse 
window to the memory of the first colonial chaplain, | before it assumes the charming effect which age alove 
the late Rev. Mr. Howard. can give; but I cannot understand that excessive 
The Banner of Belfast, in the colony of Victoria, sympathy with old stone which will sacrifice a splen- 
of date 28th July, gives a description of a “ Church | did composition, and be content with a crumbling 
of England” recently erected there from a design by | and unintelligible mass, in lieu of what all acknow- 
Mr. Nathaniel Billing, of Belfast. The stonework | ledge to be beautiful, — will, in fact, care nothing for 
had been completed as far as then contemplated, the | the picture so long as they can retain the canvas. Pray 
tower being only built so far as its connection with | enlighten me, and let me know if our much-abused 
the nave rendered necessary. The style is Early | friend, “Common Sense,” has any hand in this 
English, of the lancet period. The material is blue movement, or whether it is simply a whim and 
stone in irregular courses, with dressings of freestone | fashion of the day. 
from ‘senrthe river Merri, on the Belfast side of the| In glass-painting, again, we have one set of artists 


Punt, The plan is cruciform, with the tower at south-' going one way, another in a directly opposite course. 


The first say, Let us have nothing but repetitions of 
old work, the humaa figure humpbacked, wry- 
necked, with distorted limbs; animals and arehi- 
teetural arrangements that are simply impossible ; and 
absurd things, which, taken as a whole, might be 
creditable to Charivari, and the only point in which 
is, that the second commandment has not been broken ; 
many of them copied from subjects which have been 
the best efforts of their originators, and carried out 
with the highest feeling, but without the necessary 
knowledge of drawing. How one of these ancient 
mea would laugh at our folly, could he arise and find 
us copying his defects, rather than from his models ; 
defects, too, which he would have gladly remedied had 
his opportunities been such as are now afforded. 

How many years is necessary to establish the great 
interest ? Would one of the most energetic copyists 
go back to the time of Watt for a steam-engine, and 
take his first production for a pattern, as being most 
medieval? And would he not, when questioned as 
to his absurdity in so doing, flourish aloft the shield 
of “authority ?” that dreaded word, at sound of 
which all unbelievers are bound to hold their peace. 

The other set of glass-painters are the antipodes of 
those I have just been speaking of. If they wish to 
represent a man or an angel, they make them unmis- 
takably what they are intended for; and all objects 
taken from nature are made to look as natural as 
possible. This treatment is surely correct ? 

I do trust that this letter may call from you or 
some of your well-informed readers a reply or replies, 
that may help to settle these very troublesome ques- 
tions, aud release fus from such slavish notions ; and 
you will thereby benefit many, by teaching them 
what to avoid and what most to seek for—amongst 
others, yours, p. 


STAINED GLASS. 

St. Paul’s Church, Brighton —A three-light win- 
dow, representing the Annunciation, Resurrection, 
and Feast of Pentecost, and tracery, with ceusing 
angels, has just been put up here, executed by Mr. 
Lavers, from drawings by Mr. Alfred Bell. 

Leigh Church, Suerey.—A window, by the same 
artist, representing the Descent from the Cross, has 
just been put up in this church, which was reopened 
ou Monday, the i 0th inst. 

Buttermere Church, Surrey —Two windows have 
been erected here, of Lavers’s printed quarries and 
borders, under the directions of Mr. R. J. Withers, 
architect. 

St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth. — Through the 
liberality of the Mudge family, the imterior of this 
church has been further embellished by the erection 
of auother stained-glass window (in memory of the 
late Admiral Mudge, and his wife). The work has 





‘| been executed by Messrs. Wailes, of Neweastle-on- 


Tyne, whose reputation is considered to be well sus- 
tained by it. The centre bay of the tracery of the 
window contains a shield, with the motto of the 
family, and “ All’s well,” emblazoned on it. The two 
side bays indicate the profession of the deceased 
officer. Beneath, in the upper part of the four bays, 
is a row of four shields, with the family arms, quar- 
tered with others, and below the figures of the Evan- 
gelists. Beneath there are additional coats of arms, 
terminating with the inscription. 

Preston Church, Weymouth.—Messrs. Gibbs have 
just executed, in stained glass, the east window of 
Preston Church, Weymouth. It consists of a large 
pictorial subject of the Crucifixion. The window is 
of three openings. The artists have introduced the 
two thieves, one in each side opening. In the group- 
ing of the subject, they have avoided the cutting of 
the figures by the mullions. Perspective drawing has 
been introduced, with rich colouring, in the treatment 
of the window, the tracery as angels, bearing the 
monograms on shields. The window is the gift of 
some members of the family of the vicar, the Rev. 
Talbot Baker, and carried out according to their 
wishes. 

Trinity Church, Weymouth—The new window of 
stained glass in the chancel of this church is now 
completed. This work has been ereeted at the cost 
of the Rev. H. and Mrs. Cheales, of Ringwood, in 
memory of the late Mrs. Offley, mother of Mrs. 
Cheales. The tracery is filled with angelic symbols 
and angels bearing scrolls, on which are written 
texts of Scripture. In other parts are placed full- 
size figures of the Apostles, and the crucifixion and 
ascension of our Lord. Underneath is the in- 
scription. 

Magdalen College Chapel, Cambridge.— It has 
been determined to erect a stained glass window im 
the chapel of Magdalen College, in memory of the 
late Dean of Windsor. It was at his particular in- 
stance that the college chapel was restored and beau- 
tified. The expenses of the proposed window, which 
it is proposed shall be of the highest class, will be 





chiefly defrayed by the members of the college. 
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Weeton Church.—The internal appearance of this 
church has recently been enriched by the addition of 
two stained glass windows in the chancel, which have 
been subscribed for and presented to the church by a 
few tradesmen, from respect towards the Earl and 
Countess of Harewood, by whom the church has been 
erected and endowed. The subject of the window 
nearest the east end is “The Two Sacraments:” in 
one light there is a figure of John the Baptist baptis- 
ing our Lord, and in the other light there is a repre- 
sentation of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
The other window, immediately above the seat occu- 
pied by his lordship, contains a figure of St. Barna- 
bas, St. Barnabas’s day being not only the birthday 
of his lordship, but the name of the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated. The windows have been 
executed by Messrs. Wailes. 


Carlisle Cathedral—The remains of Archdeacon 
Paley being interred in the north aisle of Carlisle 
Cathedral, and the plain marble tablet, recording his 
name, &c. having recently been removed, it is sug- 
gested that a favourable opportunity is now afforded 
for the erection of a memorial window of stained 
glass, in honour of the renowned divine and moralist. 
Already offers of subscriptions have been made, and 
there is little doubt that contributions would be for- 
warded from all parts of the kingdom if the project 
were fairly set afloat under proper auspices. 


Kendal Church.—Touching our mention of a 
new window in Kendal Church, a correspondent, 
“ Arthur Billing,” writes as to the other twenty-two 
windows in the building :—‘ The church consists of 
a nave, two aisles, chancel, and side chapels: the 
nave has a clerestory of sixteen windows: these were 
subscribed = some of the gentlemen forming the 
committee, the vicar, his wife, and the builder. Two 
windows at the west end of the north aisle are memo- 
rials: one window in the Bellingham Chapel is the 
same, by a gentleman of the committee. The great 
west window is also a memorial, to his son, by Mr. 
James Gandy, of Heaves Lodge. The window of the 
Lady Chapel, at the side of the east window, is a 
memorial to the ancient family of Chambre, by Major 
Chambre and his son; and there is one other of little 
pretensions. These will be found to make up the 
number alluded to. The two memorials at the west 
end of the north aisle, four of the clerestory windows, 
and the latter were executed by Mr. Pilkington, of 
St. Helens. Twelve of the clerestory windows, the 
great west window, that in the Bellingham Chapel, 
and the Chambre memorial, were executed by Mr. 
Warrington, of London. 





GOLD. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting on the 4th inst. the paper read was 
“On the Vertical Structure of the Primary Rocks, 
and the general Character of their Gold-bearing 
Varieties,” by Mr. Evan Hopkins. In the course of 
it, the writer said it was commonly imagined that the | 
diggers were obtaining great riches, and, therefore, 
that public companies ought to make great profits ; 
but according to the author, this idea was founded in 
misconception. The. diggers, on an average, barely 
obtained an amount of gold equal in value to 2/. per 
man per week ; whereas the companies paid upwards | 
of 3/. per week for similar labour : this fact, coupled | 
with that of the companies not being able to procure 
productive gold ground, would, to some extent, 
account for their ijl-suecess in the colonies. 

The following statement was given, to show the 
value of gold obtained since 1851, chiefly by ordinary 
digging and washing, from two of the most productive 
gold regions in the world—California and the colony 
of Victoria :— 

CALIFORNIA. 
In 1851. Value in round numbers £6,898,500 


1852, i 9,155,800 
1853. a es 10,781,400 
1854. ny ‘a 10,302,000 
1855. Estimated (on 9 months’ 
produce)........ erkkan 8,644,000 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA. 
Part of 1851 and 1852. Value in 
round numbers .... £14,000,000 
1853. 11,500,000 
1854. 


Ph 8,300,000 
1855. Estimated (on nine 
months’ produce) 8,000,000 


” ” 





The author expected, that by granting more liberal 
terms to systematic companies of diggers, increasing | 


pr facilities for obtaining and accumulating water, 


Annum for some years to come, which was about 


Ural or Siberian gold- 


double the amount of gold now obtained from ed 


improved modes of washing, &c. the pro- | 
duce of gold, from the colony of Victoria alone, eal 
not fall much below the value of 6,000,000/. per | 


GAS FOR THE MILLION, VERSUS 
RUSSIAN TALLOW. 


In a recent number “An Englishman” called 
attention to a substitute for the Russian tallow used 
in the manufacture of soap. The consumption of it 
may also be much diminished by the extended use of 
gas, to the great and permanent benefit of this 
country, and of vital interest at the present time. 
The use of gas may be increased to an enormous ex- 
tent, as there are many small towns and villages en- 
tirely without it, in which works might be erected at 
little cost, and prove a most lucrative investment. I 
would suggest the formation of a national company, 
or of one say for each county, to supply such places 
with gas at a moderate price. By obtaining a 
General Act of Parliament, much preliminary expense 
would be avoided, and afterwards a great saving in 
management, &c. would be effected. Each place to 
be supplied could have a certain number of shares 
allotted, with the option of taking its own works 
when complete, at cost price. The Limited Liability 
Act might be made of service for this purpose. A 
very great increase in the consumption of gas could 
also be effected in towns where it is at present sup- 
plied, if the companies would provide all fittings 
complete, charging a moderate reut for the use of 
them, holding a deposit from each party supplied, 
allowing iuterest thereon, and returning the same 
when the fittings are returned, or arrangements made 
with the succeeding tenant. 

I should be a consumer at present ; but as I must 
leave my present abode within a year, I might have 
to remove fittings to a place where there is no gas, or 
submit to a great sacrifice, which would not be the 
case with the companies, as they could remove them 
to another house, or keep them in stock, with a cer- 
tainty of their being wanted, and of course the prime 
cost to them would be much less than to me. 

I have reason to believe there are thousands in 
London alone, similarly situated to myself, so you 
will see the importance of the matter, which must be 
my excuse for trespassing so much on your space. 

ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN. 





TESTIMONIAL FROM THE SMITHFIELD 
CLUB. 


At the annual dinner of the Smithfield Cattle Club, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, ou the 12th inst. under 
the presidency of the Earl of Richmond, a very hand- 
some testimonial was presented to Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbs, for his valuable services during a number of 
years as honorary secretary. It consisted of a can- 
delabrum for six lights, representing an oak tree, with 





spreading branches and foliage. In the centre isa 
trellis-work frame, to support a crystal bowl. Around | 
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Oxrorp ARcHITECTURAL SociETY.—On 28th ult. 
the members of this society, and others from Oxford 
and its vicinity, attended a conversazione given in the 
society’s rooms by the president, the Rev. Rector of 
Exeter College. The Rev. T. James read a lecture on 
“Church-work for Ladies.” The paper referred 
chiefly to the works of the needle, but also called the 
attention of ladies to many other departments in 
which they might be usefully employed in forwarding 
the objects of architectural and ecclesiological societies, 
and in promoting the greater comeliness of our 
churches. Later in the evening, Mr. G. E. Street 
gave a description of some of the pieces of work which 
were exhibited in the room. A special general meet- 
ing had taken place on the 27th, for the purpose of 
electing officers for the ensuing year. The last meet- 
ing of the society for the term was held on Wednesday 
before last. 

Lecture at Oxrorp, By CotoneL Raw in- 
son.—A lecture on recent discoveries in Assyria and 
Babylonia was delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre 
by Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. Hon. D.C.L. on 5th 
inst. to au audience calculated at 1,500 persons. The 
lecture was mostly extempore. ‘he lecturer traced 
briefly the progress of cuneiform discovery from the 
beginning of the century to the present time, giving 
a graphic account of his own adventures in procuring 
copies of some of the chief inscriptions. The lecture 
was illustrated by diagrams and views, and by a large 
map of the Mesopotamian valley, from Korsabad to 
Mugheir, by paper casts taken from the rock inscrip- 
tions of Hamadan, by transcripts of these inscriptions 
in a clear large type, by a full-sized cast of the 
famous black obelisk, lent for the purpose by Dr. 
Acland, and by other means. At the conclusion of 
his lecture, which was applauded very warmly 
throughout, and for which the lecturer was formally 
thanked, Colonel Rawlinson called special attention 
to the importance of the subject, not only as filling 
up a great blank in history, but especially as confirm- 
ing and authenticating the historical truth of Scrip- 
ture, which many persons at the present day — more 
perhaps on the continent than in England—were 
seeking to call in question. 

Tue Cop in Westminster ApBey Courcn.— 
Can nothing be done to render the Abbey Church of 
Westminster as fit to receive a congregation in the 
cold weather as the other churches generally in this 
metropolis? With whom does the matter rest? The 
same method of raising the funds for warming the 
church as was adopted in respect of the stained glass 
in the south transept windows, might surely be 
readered available. See what has been done in the 
way of warming at St. Paul’s. Go and feel what re- 
mains undone at St. Peter’s. Much has otherwise 
been done of late to accommodate the public in the 


the foot of the tree are grouped a short-horned ox | Abbey Church, under the skilful superintendence of 
and other cattle, modelled from nature, and standing their present architect ; “raison de plus” that the 


upon a chased tripod base, with three panels properly | 
ornamented and inscribed. Also a pair of chased | 
wine-coolers, or flower vases, with demi-horses as | 


handles, standing on square plinths, in the panels of | 
which are represented various prize animals. All were 
manufactured by Messrs. J. W. and F. B. Thomas, of | 
New Bond-street. 

The chairman, in presenting it, gave some well- | 
deserved praise to Mr. Gibbs, who responded in a| 
singularly good speech of considerable levgth. One | 
of his suggestions—that the improvements or dis- | 
coveries made by the prizeholders, should be pub- | 
lished annually, in the shape of a pamphlet,—should | 
be adopted forthwith. 








HMiscellanea. | 
Eastern Counties Ratrtway Arratrs.—There | 
is a “tremendous blow-up” in the management of | 
the affairs of this railway, the shareholders and | 
manager being at sixes and sevens, the former voting | 
the latter’s instant dismissal, and the latter (Mr. | 
Waddington) insisting on his right to maintain his | 
position till February next. An adverse report by a) 
“ Committee of Investigation” is the moving cause ' 
of this explosion; but as Mr. Waddington demands 
time for his reply, aud as Englishmen are celebrated 
all the world over for “ fair play,” and for “ hearing ” 
before they “strike,” it is to be hoped that the 
shareholders will not rashly persist in earrying out 
their vote of condemnation before hearing, especially 
as a house so divided against itself cannot well stand, 
and a disputed authority will assuredly lead to much | 
mischief, both to themselves and to the public, whose | 
lives will be additionally risked on their line, so long | 
as such a state of things continues. | 
Enriretp Warerworks.—In a notice of the open- | 
ing of the above works in your last week’s impres-| 
sion, it is stated that the engines “are from the 
works of Headly and Mawing, Cambridge.” Will 
you please correct the mistake this week, and allow 


| 


us to say that the engines, boilers, and pumps were | street, however, is completely eclipsed 


erected by Heapiy and Mannine, 


public should be enabled to avail themselves of the 
advantage, without the drawback of perishing for two 
mortal hours in what is, guoad temperature, an ice- 
house.— A. B. 

THE Liverpoot Master Masons.—The annual 
dinner of the master masons and builders of Liverpool 
was served up on Tuesday evening before last, at the 
Durham Ox, Brownlow-hill. Mr. George Bowers 
occupied the chair, and Mr. Barker, of West Derby, 
supported him in the vice-chair. Amongst the trades- 
men present were Messrs. Wells, Wilson, Thornton, 
Glaister, Yates, Tomkinson, J. Hook, Hargreaves, 
Buerley, Nuttall, Woodward, of Ruabon, Arthur 
Holme, &. The proceedings of the evening were 
pleasingly enlivened by amateur singing. 

Explosion oF a Statrve.—An odd sort of gas- 
explosion took place at the Royal Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, last week, while a workman was examining 4 
large plaster cast of a female figure, about 7 feet high, 
which stood in a niche of the lobby, and through 
which a gas-pipe passed to a branch in the hand. The 
statue exploded with a loud report, and burst into a 
thousand pieces. 


New Buiiprne Matertats.—The French talk of 
a recent crotchet (a beer-house building speculation, 
probably) of some one said to be on the way to Sebas- 
topol for stones to build with near London,—as being 
peculiarly English. The genius which suggested the 
rearing, or, at least, the plastering of an editice near 
Paris with buttons, was certainly as peculiarly 
French; but what shall we say of the following, 
which is going the usual “round of the press ?”— 
“ An ingenious hatter of Paris has constructed a house 
of felt, made out of 24,000 old hats. This house 
contains parlours, dining and bed rooms, and a kitchen. 
It is erected on a platform upon the plain of St. Denis, 
and can be transported from place to place!” Our 
immortal friend Punch might allegorize such an edifice 
by “tiling” the inventor himself with an endless 
turreted series of old hats, ever affording him “a roof 
above his head” wherever he may go. Holywell- 
y the French- 

man’s “tile of tiles.” 
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Society or ANTIQUARIES, Newcastie-vpon-| 


Tyne.—The monthly meeting of this society was held 


on Wednesday before last, in the Castle of New- | 
castle-—Mr. J. H. Hinde in the chair, when several do- 
nations to the society were presented ; and Dr. Bruce 
intimated to the members that Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Catalogue of the Faussett Collection would shortly be 
ready, and, through the liberality of Mr. Mayer, of 
Liverpool, it would be published at a price (two 
guineas) that would simply defray the cost of produc- 
tion. It was resolved that the society should take a 
copy; and also subscribe to Mr. Smith’s “ Roman 
London,” Mr. Clayton remarking, that anything of 
Mr. Roach Smith’s was worth having. Dr. Bruce 
then read his paper “On the recent Explorations at 
Bremenium, on the Roman Wall,” carried on during 
the summer at the instance of the society. The 
Gateshead Observer gives a report of this paper and 
an entertaining account of the miscellaneous collec- 
tion of remains, ancient and less ancient, found during 
the explorations, and comprising Roman fibule and 


“‘ Egyptian ” teakettle-spouts, amphore and cannon- | 


balls, Samian ware and oyster-shells,—which latter, 
though rifled by the Romans, were doubtless 
* natives.” 

ImporTANT TO Hovse-owNneRS. — Much uncer- 


ACCIDENT ON THE NortH Kent Rattway.—On 
the evening of 7th inst. an alarming accident occurred 
to the up-train from Woolwich, near New-cross sta- 


tion, where the train was divided at one of the 


switches, breaking the coupling-chains, crushing 
several of the carriages against the dwarf wall, and 
seriously contusing many of the passengers, parti- 


cularly of the third class. From subsequent inquiries, 
_ there appears to be reason to suspect that the switch- 


man is to blame, by having introduced a piece of 
wood at the switch at a critical time, and in an 
endeavour to correct his own error. 

Prizes FoR ARCHITECTS.—Your correspondent, 
“J. B.” (Nov. 24) is justly indignant at the miser- 
able premiums offered for laying out the cemeteries at 
Hastings and at Northwood. But there is one point 
which he has overlooked, and which merits particular 
attention. It is that whereas the Burial Board of 
Northwood offer ten guineas for laying out their 
cemetery, and require likewise ground-plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations, with estimates for the chapels, 
lodges, and other buildings,—that of Hastings offers 
10/7. merely for laying out the cemetery: the design 
is required to show the site only of the chapels, &e. 
This is a most important distinction. If architects 
will send in elevations, sections, and other drawings 


tainty having existed as to the legal nature of the| of buildings when it is merely required that the 


agreements on paper between landlords and tenants, | 
the following communication to the proper authori- | 
ties, and their reply, will be interesting to all con- | 
cerned :—“ To the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
Somerset House, London.—Middlesbro’, Aug. 18th, 
1855.—Sirs: The seaport town of Middlesbro’, in 
the county of York, contains about 14,000 inhabi- 
tants, and many dwelling-houses and shops are let 
from quarter to quarter, and from year to year, upon 
written memorandums of agreement, where the rents | 
are under 20/. a year; and as some difference of 
opinion exists respecting the proper stamp-duties to be 
paid on such agreements, your opinion is requested, 
whether the common lease-stamp for such an agree- 
ment will be sufficient, or what other stamps (if any) 
will such memorandums require ?—Your most obe- 
dient servant, Wm. Myers, Solicitor.” Answer.— 
‘Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, 27th 
August, 1855.—Sir: The Board having had before 
them yonr letter of the 18th inst. 1 am directed, in 
reply, to state that the documents therein referred to 
will be chargeable with stamp-duty as leases, whether 
the tenancy be from quarter to quarter, or from year 
to year.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, Thomas 
Fingle.—W. Myers, Esq.” 

Tue Roya. Scottish Acapemy.—The twenty- 
eighth annual report of the councilof the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
has just been issued. The council begin their Report 
by congratulating “ their constituents on the continued 
prosperous condition, and still opening prospects of 
the society.” They allude to the establishment of 
the academy in the new building, and refer to the 
opening of the exhibition in the new gallery, to the 
works of art it contained, and “ the full-dress recep- 
tion on the evening of the 30th of April, when up- 
wards of 1,200 ladies and gentlemen accepted the in- 
vitations issued. The popularity of the exhibition,” it 
continues, “may be inferred from the fact, that the 
number of visitors exceeded that of any previous year 
by a fall fourth. Of these, large numbers were 
attracted from the now neighbouring city of Glasgow, 
and other surrounding localities. The evening exhi- 
bitions, notwithstanding the enlarged accommodation, 
were, during the whole season, even more crowded 
than before. Considerable purchases were made by 
the Committee of the Royal Association for Promo- 
tion of Art in Scotland, by the Art-Union of Glasgow, 
and by private individuals—though many works of a 
high character remained unsold.” The council advert 
to a gratifying communication from the Art-Union 
of London, stating that “ the exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy,” along with that of “the Royal 
Hibernian Academy,” is added to the list of exhibi- 
tions from which prizeholders are allowed to make 
their selections. 

Wantep, a “ SuRVEYOR AND ConsTaBLe.”’—I 
notice a curious advertisement in your last number, 
from the Ware Local Board of Health. After adver- 
tising for a person to execute the duties of surveyor 
and inspector of nuisances, it goes on to say: “ He 
must be fully competent to prepare plans, and give 
estimates to the Board of the probable cost of any 
works which they may require to be done, and he 
will be sworn in as a constable, which, I suppose, 
means that he must take upon himself the office and 
duties of a policeman, &. Surely a person must 
have been respectably educated, and must well under- 
stand his business, to be able to prepare plans and 
make estimates for whatever works may be required 
in a district of about 5,000 inhabitants ; and will 
such a person feel himself “ honoured” when sworn 
in as a ‘ constable,” and called upon to act as 
such ?—X, 








ground be properly laid out (and how often is this 
entirely disregarded as being of little or no import- 
ance),—can it be wondered at that burial boards and 
other public bodies should form so low an estimate of 
the services of architects >—C. 

ProposeD INDusTRIAL ScHooL.—On the motion 
of Mr. Antrobus, seconded by Mr. Turner, the Court 
of Justices have ordered that the sum of 7,500/. be 
raised on the security of the county rate for the pur- 
chase of land whereon to erect an industrial school 
for the juvenile offenders of the county of Middlesex, 
&c. The committee have selected a site at Feltham, 
within the county, about fourteen miles from the 
metropolis. 

METROPOLITAN Bripces.—It has several times 
occurred to me in crossing London-bridge, that a 
great improvement might be effected in this erowded 
thoroughfare by erecting an elevated footway for foot- 
passengers, right over the centre of the carriage-way, 
the structure being supported at each side and in the 
centre by columns, and then adding the present foot- 
ways to the carriage-way, reserving only some 2 feet 
on each side for the use of carmen. This would 
afford space for a regular concourse of four trains of 
carriages crossing, two on one side, in one direction, 
and two on the other in the opposite direction,— 
carts and slow-moving vehicles forming the two out- 
side trains, and carriages and fast-moving vehicles the 
two inside trains. Two stairs at each end of the 
bridge, one on each side of the carriage-way, would 
afford access to and from the footway above.—W. B. 


TRISECTION OF ANGLES.—The importance of geo- 
metry to builders, architects, surveyors, and engineers, 
is of paramount consequence, and need not be dilated 
upon here. The letters on trigonometrical surveys, 
which lately appeared in your journal, gave great satis- 
faction to several of your readers to my knowledge, and 
awoke in many latent thirstings after science. I may 
mention that, at a Literary and Scientific Institution 
to which I belong, they led to much mathematical dis- 
cussion on the object of such studies, the use and 
application of them to various arts and sciences, and 
also as to the limits of human knowledge, as instanced 
in the unwearied attempts of mathematicians to solve 
the problem of .he quadrature of the circle, the dupli- 
cation of the cube, and the trisection of angles. In 
connection with this subject, on referring to an ency- 
clopeedia, we found the following information :— 
“ Trisection.—This term is chiefly used in geometry 
for the division of an angle into three equal parts. 
This is one of the great problems whose solution has 
been so much sought by mathematicians for above 
2,000 years, being in this respect on a footing with 
the quadrature of the circle and the duplication of the 
cube. The problem of the trisection of an angle is 
ascribed to the responses of the Delphian oracle, and 
its solution has frequently called forth the powers of 
the most able mathematicians, both of ancient and 
modern times. In order to construct the problem, 
Nicomedes proposed the conchoid; and an elegant 
solution is given by Newton, in his ‘ Universal 
Arithmetic,’ by means of the hyperbolic curve. 
Leslie, however, instead of attempting a solution in 
which so many had signally failed, thus expresses his 
opinion :—‘ Such are the final conditions on which 
the trisection of angles depend, that to fulfil them in 
general exceeds the powers of elementary geometry.’ ” 
It would appear, then, that the solution of this 
problem has not as yet been satisfactorily achieved. 
If, however, any of your readers and corrcspondents 
know of any solution, and will send it to you for 
insertion, it will oblige and confer a favour upon 
great numbers of your subscribers. 

ConsTanT READER. 


NorFotK AnD Norwicn Fine Arts’ Assocta- 
TION.—The statement of receipts and disbursements 
for the recent exhibition, shows that more than 300/. 
have been paid to artists, and that after defraying all 
expenses, there is a surplus of 21/. 11s. in the hands 
of the committee. Me. Claude Nursey, the head- 
master of the Government School of Art, acted as 
hon. secretary. The numbers in the classes in con- 
nection with the Norwich School of Art, are at the 
present time—Central school pupils, 148; pupils in 
out-door classes, 728 ; total, 876. 

Giascow ATHENaZUM Somer. — On Thursday 
evening, the 6th, the third soirée of the Glasgow 
Atheneum was held in the City Hall, Glasgow. 
The meeting was a crowded one, notwithstanding the 
great sizeof the hall. The Earl of Eglintoun was 
in the chair, and delivered a practical and sensible 
speech, in which he called upon the rich and the in- 
fluential of Glasgow to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, to leave no stone unturned, to leave no means 
untried which are calculated to have the effect of pro- 
viding good and adequate instruction for their poorer 
fellow-citizens. The assemblage was afterwards ad- 
dressed by the Lord Advocate, Sir M. S. Stewart, 
Professors Swinton, Blaickie, and Nicholl, Mr. A. 
Hastie, M.P. Sir Archibald Alison, and others, and 
various appropriate resolutions passed. 

THE ADULTERATION OF ANNATTO.—A paper has 
been read, at the rooms of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Bloomsbury-square, by Dr. Hassall, on the subject of 
the Adulteration of Annatto, a vegetable colouring 
matter much used by dyers, painters, and soap- 
makers, and also employed to colour cheese, milk, and 
butter. The following substances were detected enter- 
ing into its composition: very large quantities of 
wheat, rye, and barley flours in fourteen specimens, 
turmeric powder in several, chalk in a great many, this 
in some instances amounting to over 60 per cent. ; 
sulphate of lime or gypsum in several, salt in a great 
many, an alkali in several, red earths, as Venetian red 
aud reddle in « great many, lead in three samples, 
and copper in others. 

Bat-taps.—I think there are few but will agree 
with me that the ordinary metallic ball-cock in water 
cisterns is exceedingly objectionable, if not positively 
dangerous. The use of lead pipes for the conveyance 
of water is universally condemned, but the constant 
contact of our water with such poisonous metals as 
copper and brass, has scarcely been noticed. The cor- 
rosion of these cocks is not only dangerous, but it 
renders them unserviceable, proving a source of incon- 
venience where no waste pipe is attached. I would 
suggest the employment of glass or earthenware cocks, 
with gutta-percha balls or floats. They could not 
convey any impurity to the water, would be as cheap, 
or cheaper, than the ordinary cock, and of course 
would prove valueless to depredators, on the look ont 
for old metal.—W. G. 

THe Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
The seventy-sixth anniversary meeting of this society 
took place on Friday in week before last, in its hall, 
George-street, Edinburgh. Dr. L. Alexander, as 

senior vice-president, occupied the chair, and deli- 
vered an introductory address, of which the meeting 
requested that he would furnish an outline to the 
secretary for preservation. The secretary then read a 
report of the society’s transactions during the past 
session. The treasurer reports that the fands are now 
in a better position than they have been for many 
years. The fourth volume of the “ Archeologia”’ is 
forthwith to be completed, and there is reason to 
expect that the “ Proceedings” of the society will 
hereafter become more attractive, as the funds enable 
the council to add to its illustrations and bulk. The 
removal of the museum to the new buildings on the 
Mound is now not far distant. During the past year 
varions objects of interest have been added to the 
museum, both by purchase and donations. The 
visitors during the past eleven months have amounted 
to 16,909 ; being more than 3,000 above the numbers 
in the previous year. 

Mr. Bunnie has been presented with a handsome 
diamond ring, by the Marquis D’Azeglio, by order of 
his Majesty the King of Sardinia, as a memorial of 
his Majesty’s approbation of the decorations at Guild- 
hall on the 4th of December. 

THE NEW Crock or CaNTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
—The new clock and bells at the Cathedral of Can- 
terbury have been completed. The clock was sup- 
plied by Mr. W. H. Trimnell, and the frame is 9 feet 
4 inches long; weight of clock, two tons ; weight of 
pendulum ball, 460 lbs. (spring suspension), which is 
said to be heavier than any yet supplied. The clock 
will strike the quarters on the first and fourth bells, 
and hours on the old bell “ Dunstan,” hanging upon 
the top of the Oxford steeple, above the leaden roof, 
and weighing 7,500 lbs. Two of the bells which 
were cracked have been recast; and such means of 
strengthening the tower have been resorted to as will 
permit the bells being rung again, as of old. There 
will be ten bells. 
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Mopet or Tiprrer-#aut Farm. — Among the 
novelties which Mr. Pepper has lately added to the 
attractions of the Polyvechnic Institation, is 4 large 
model of Tiptree-hall Farm, the scene of Mr. Mechi’s 
well-known experiments ia agricuicre. The size of 
this model is such as to enable the system of housing 
and feeding cattle which Mr. Mechi has pursued to 
be understood at a glance ; and to facilitate the exami- 
nation, the modellist (Mr. Merrett, architect and sur- 
veyor, Fetter-lane) has made the roofs of the build- 
ings removeable. Everything, therefore, is plainly 
seen—the steam-engine, the cattle-sheds, the pig- 
geries, the corn-stacks, and all the accessories of the 
farmyard. 

Monster GiazED Stone-ware TuBEs. —Engi- 
neers have long felt the want of something to form 
conduits for waterworks, which should carry water 
pure and sweet to their reservoirs. A correspondent 
states, that some pipes are being made at the manu- 
factory of Mr. J. Cliff, 4 feet 6 inches diameter, 
84 inches in substance, and 4 feet long, for an 
engineer in Lancashire. 

WarTeRLOO-BRIDGE Company. — At the ordinary 
half-yearly meeting of the proprietors, the report of 
the directors stated that the total income of the com- 
pany for the half-year amounted to 10,8587. 16s. 11d. 
and the expenses of management and for keeping the 
structure in repair, to 1,432/7. lls. 6d.; leaving a 
balance of 9,426/. 5s. 5d.; from which there was to 
be deducted 4897. 18s. 8d. income-tax; 1,245/. 
15s. 3d. interest on bonds; and 7,500/. the amount 
of a 4s. in the pound dividend on 37,5007. annuities, 
leaving 1907. 10s. 11d. to be carried to the reserve, 
making it 1,690/. 8s. 4d. 

New Iron Suot-Towrer.—A tower formed of cast 
iron, for the manufacture of shot, has just been erected 
in New York, by Mr. J. M‘Cullough, a shot-manufac- 
turer, the designer and builder being Mr. James 
Bogardus, who is called the first projector of iron 
houses. The foundation of the tower is of solid masonry, 
44 feet thick, on a basis 18 feet below the surface 
of the ground, and 25 feet diameter: on this is bolted 
the first portion of the iron structure, through twenty 
holes, 18 inches apart, by wrought-iron bars 2 inches 
diameter, to which the lower tier of cast-iron pillars 
are keyed. This tier of cast-iron columns supports 
the entire superstructure, ahd they are said to be of 
sufficient strength to sustain a weight of 28,000 tons. 
Upon the tops of the first tier of these columns there 
rests a cornice, made in ten sections, each pair meet- 
ing over the centre of a column. Upon the lines of 
junction stand the next tier of columns, then another 
cornice, succeeded by more columns, all made to 
break joint, and firmly bolted together. These are 
carried up to the height of 174 feet above the ground, 
The tower tapers from 25 feet outside diameter to 154 
feet, the inner compartment being 2 feet less. The 
metal employed in the construction is something 
under 100 tons, less than 170th part of what the first 
tier of columns would sustain. Mr. M‘Cullough esti- 
mates that this tower is capable of making 5,000 tons 
of shot per annum. 

SELF-cONTAINED Hovsts. — Having lived in 
Edinburgh ‘several years, I have necessarily seen a 
better class of houses for the poorer classes than is 
common in London. A number of small houses 
under the same roof—se/f-contained houses as they 
are ealled—are more comfortable than a large single 
house divided into several houses, and let to separate 
families. There is great need of improvement in 
this way in London. But capitalists are not likely 
soon to build better houses for the labouring classes. 
They must be stimulated to it. Probably a Tondon 
Building Society would stimulate them. Such a 
society, beginning with a moderate capital, and taking 
advantage of the Act of Limited Liability, might 
build small, comfortable, elegant houses, after plans 
of your suggestion. A very good per-centage would 
be realized on the outlying capital, and the present 
style of houses would speedily give place to a better. 
It is possible to give a comfortable dwelling-house 
for a small rent, and yet realize a good per-centage 
on the capital. Capitalists acknowledge this ; but of 
course they must have as large profits as possible-— 
the larger the better. For this reason London houses 

are what they are’; and I see no hope of improve- 
ment unless a society begin it.—J. M. 

Op LeatHer.—A correspondent urges the use of 
old and waste leather, and cuttings ‘of every descrip- 
tion, as a substitute for papier méché in the manu- 

facture of architectural ornaments, He says: “ This 
material by itself, or in eombination with ordinary 
papier mdché, is admirably adapted for the manu- 
facture of various useful and ornamental articles, now 
made from gutta-percha or papier mdché exclusively ; 


at the same time it would reduce the present cost of | 
| 47, London-wall, ity. 


such articles in no ineonsiderable manner, old 
leather being at present next to valueless. I have de- 
posited variows specimens at the Society of ‘Arts, in 
the hope that some encouragement will be given to 
this invention.” 





Patent DovetarteD Arcn-Biocks. — These 
blocks, designed by Mr. W. Austin, of Holywell- 
street, Westminster, for the construction of tunnels, 
arches, drains, &c. when once united in a complete 
ring, are said to be inseparable and indestructible. 
The blocks can be made to unite so closely and uni- 
formly in their joints, that little or no cement or 
mortar is required. The blocks being prepared to 
any size, from 1 to 100 cubic feet, in iron moulds, 
insures their uniformity and regularity, internally 
and externally ; and no labour beyond that of fixing 
or setting is required. Considerable facility is af- 
forded for this by the orifices through the blocks, 
which form grip-holes for sling-chains in lowering 
into the works, or for hoisting, if used vertically ; 
but the principal intention of the orifices is to 
strengthen the works by forming dowels, or vertical 
ties, for grout or bolts to pass through, each block 
breaking bond. The principle is also applicable for 
straight walls of masonry, and can be used in hori- 
zontal positiong ; such as railway-tunnels, sewers, and 
aqueducts, &c. 


FaLuinc IN oF A Sewer. — Thomas King, a 
labourer, lost his life by the falling in of a sewer, in 
Union-row, Walworth, on Wednesday, the 28th ult. 
when he was buried with four other men, who pro- 
videntially were not killed. 
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TENDERS 


For St. Luke’s Church, New-road. Mr. J. Johnson, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


Rowland and Evans .............4. £6,641 0 0 
ONCE 605 505 0s deccsesvedeebesivinesssbacee 6,409 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.ss.:..0ssesssrsessessee 5,978 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse for Messrs. Dent, 
Alleroft, and Co. Wood-street, Cheapside. Messrs. 
Tillott and Chamberlain, architects. The quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Piper and Som seccccreccccsssecesseees £5,156 0 0 
BROCE GNA OO. oesccsescccccosscsecsens 5,106 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre...........cccreoveee 5,077 0 0 
REGGE ncicereccscvescisvebsvsneiveaes cee SS "OD 
Holland and Co. .....ccciccsseeeseees 4,897 0 0 
Lawrence and Son (accepted)... 4,849 0 0 
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ANTED, ina Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Hardwood Yard, a YARD-SALESMAN, acquaint 

with the retailing of these woods. Must have held a situation - 

ard-salesmen or foreman in a retail mah ¥ yard from two 4 

ve years. If found suitable, the terms of the engagement will be 


on @ liberal scale. —Addr let 
Office, €9, Chiswell-strect, "2 ‘ete, A.B Alleys Newspaper 


ANTED, a SHOEING-SMITH, recently 


out of his apprenticeship, who is 
He would live and work in ~~ large eatabiishmnene ioesbene 
<. SEENOR, Park-place, Petersham, Surrey. A teetotaller 
Pp 








inne 


TO PLUMBERS AND GLAZIERS. 
ANTED, in the country, a good 
PLUMBER and GLAZIER. One accustomed tuo the 

general work ofan estate, possessing a knowledge of pump and 
water-closet apparatus, glazing, &c. A steady, useful man may 
meet with permanent employment.—Apply by Jetter, to CB. A. 
care at Me. Helden, Builder, Windsor, stating age, wages required, 





¥ TO AKCHITROTS. 
ANTED by the Advertiser, a SITUATION 
as DRAWING CLERK or DRAUGHTSMAN.— Address 


by letter (post-paid) to W. L. 
King’s-cross P Argyle-square, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, in an Archi- 


tect’s flice, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT, C 
all drawings and superintend works, and is acquainted with te 
different styles. Has had some experience in specifications and 
quantities. Salary moderate. Good testimonials. Country not 
objected to.—Address, E. T. 5, Selwood-terrace, Brompton. 


W ANT ED, & SITUATION, by the Adver- 
tiser, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT i 

Engineer's Office ; is a good draughtsman, pS aR, 

knowledge of land surveying, as well as a little of engin:ering. 

Zaceeenreomaate references,—Address to F. F. Office of “ The 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 
16 years of age, in-doors, to the above business. He has 
served two years, and only left in consequence of his master's 


bankruptey.—Apply to W. T. at Mr. Pratt’s, No. 16, Smithfield. 
bars. Country preferred. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Young 


Mano d 23, a SITUATION, as CLERK, i 
pst mae or baifders moe | m.. he A be wma and nie 

e ical pa e Hy.— 
Address, FP. é Q 17, Besborough-place, Belgraveroed, Pianiioe, 


WANTED, a SITUATION as IN-DOOR 


APPRENTIVE to a CARPEN alad of 16. 
; by ied 0! at 








Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, Wak rby, Not- 
tingham, Leicester, Loughborough, N . Bath, or 
Stourbridge. 20. premium will be given.— reas, J. R. H. Mr. 


Joseph Coates, High-street, Hampstesd, London. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J.M. M."—“ W. V.” (employ an architect).—‘ D. D. and Co.» 
—** Iikeston.”—** H. &."—" W. L. 5."—“ L. M.” (it is not the cus 
tom to make any deduction from the amount of the tender, but to 
charge commission on the whole. Although in strictness this is 
incorrect, it must be remembered that the amount of the lowest 
tender does not always show the fair value of the work done).— 
“J, W.C0."°—* W. G.” (the plug would be liable to stick).—‘* Mr. 


(he may surely find an opportunity to show on paper what he can 
do).—" W. H."—"*F. D.”"—* H. C.”—* Aliquis.*"—“* J. C.”—* J. 8. 
M”~“M. J. L."—" J. E”—"“ J. A, No" J." FL HW, FB.” 
(we are unable to advise).—* J. T."—“ A. L.” (next week).—“ A. S* 
er—"J. W. L.°—" W. F. H.*—“A Hampshire Builder” (no 
settled rule : the largest dimension is usually teken first). 
NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
boone or finding addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


CLERK WANTED, in the Office of a 

London Builder. He must be well versed in accounts, 
accustomed to take out quantities, make estimates, and measure 
up extra works. First-rate refer-nces will be required —Address, 
stating salary required, to R. 8. Office of ** The Builder.” 


MB8. FRANCIS BEDFORD, Lithographic 


Artist, has a VACANOY for an OUT-DOOK PUPIL. 
A premium requi 
, Roches’ 





. and a taste for drawing indisp ble. — 


Br" 3. "—" H."—" J. B”—" W. H. A.”"—“Nature and Art” | 





ent? PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER and GAS-PITPER, Is will expe- 
rienced either in the jobbing or baild trade, Keferences if 


required.—Direct Y.Z. at Mr. Broad’ 0. 29, Church-street, 
Camberwell. 2 ian egun 


TO ARCHITECTs, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, by 
a a, Baw y in his 25th year,who has been regularly 
brought up in a Land Agent's Office, and well experienced in map- 
ping, drawing, &c and for the last three 
employed by a first-rate London Arch’ —Batisfactory references 
may be obtained, and turther particulars, by letter to T.G. Uftice 
of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 25, an 


ENGAGEMENT (either temperary or permanent, iu 
town or country. He is a good draughtsman and colournst, can 
make out spostibentions, take out quantities, and keep builders 

8; is also an excellent land surveyor and leveller. Small 
salary only required.—Address, A. B. oarce of Mr. Sapwell, grocer, 
86, Dean-strect, Soho. 





been constant ly 








O BUILDERS. 


T 
HE friends of a respectable YOUTH wish 
i to place him in town as IN-DUOR APPRENTICE, where 
he can learn the joiner’s branch of the trade.—Address, C. B. 
2, Dartmouth-street, Westminster. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser will shortly be Disengaged. 
rer 


For many years dueted the of a builder in good 
Practice ; has also fiiled the office of clerk of works on « noble- 
man’s estate; likewise prac:ical ry i to an arch:tect.— 
Address, W. K. London Advertisement Haii, Hungerford, Strand. 








TO BUILDERS, &. 
O Persons requiring work measured and 





23. ter-road, Camden New-town. 





ANTED, as FOREMAN, a Man who 


fully understands the Carpentry and Joiner’s business, 
and can draw plans. &c. i references required.—Address, 
W. WAGHORN, Plumber, Tunbridge Weils, 





ANTED, by an ARCHITECT and 
SURVEYOR in the City, helding appointments, an 
OUT-D°OR PUPLL, to whom will be afforded peculiar advan- 
fegee for, learning the profession.—Address, 8. E. Uffice of * The 





a 
ANTED, for the Stockport Borough Gas- 
works, a MANAGER, whose age shail uot exceed fifty 

years. He will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of bis office, and enrer thereon on the Ist January, 1856. 
Sealed applications, with testimonials enclosed. stating ace and 
present ocoupation, to be add to the Charman of the Gas 
Dav ies URGE ME hee odor dette 

the oh EK instant Sendo: “Application for 
Gas Manager.” Salary, 250 per anuum. - 
JVHN VAUGHAN, Town-clerk. 
Stockport, December 4, 1855. 


ANTED, immediately, in a Builder’s Office 

in the country, a PEKSUN, who has been acoustomed to 

take out quantities, and fully understands the general business ef 
a builder ; as permanent employmet will be offered, a person of 
middle age preferred, and who can give unexceptiovable references 








and security.—-Applicati ns, in the handwriting of the applicant. 
8 ating last employment and salary expected, to be addressed, in 
the first instance, to Y.Z. Messrs. M*Kewan and Co. Printers, 





VA ANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, to 
superintend the compl tion of a STURE RESERVUILR, 

S only — pene, ag yo may be ad 

o J. " ’ , 

Ss Esq. rimscombe House, Stroud, 





arranged, the ADVERTIS#R UFF ERS his SER 8; he has 
ane nya retee: in all unas te buitding, 
and ma e ead upon vautageous rin towa or 
within deey —Address, E. W. L. Office of Phe Buiider.” 


carried inte bill. estimates made, or their vik accuuuts 
ck. 
to 





TO AKCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND SURVEY RS. 


HE Advertiser, an experienced ARCHI- 

TECTURAL and MECHANICAL DRAUGHT=MA\, is 

open toan ENGAGEMEN t ; is competent to superintend works, 

and is engees land surveyor aud leveller, Speaks the buglish, 

French, German, and Italian lan Satisfactory references 
will be given.—Address, C. SENN, 2, City-terrace, City -road. 


LERKSHIP WANTED.—To MECHANI- 


CAL ENGINGERS, MANUFACTURING FI&Ms, and 
OLHERS.—A well-educated and ly respectable Young Man, 


32 years of or ge address habits, i- de- 
sirvus of 3 REE GAGHEM CL 





active 

ENT as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, 
CULLECTOK, or TRAVELLER, He writes a fine hand, avd is 
an excellent accountant, bei competent to take the 
eutire pes! or any separa‘e it of a Mechanical Kusi- 
neer’s or Mauufacturer’s Counting-house. Fourteen years’ ex)¢- 
rience. First-class references a: to ability and in ty.— Address, 
F. A. care of Joseph Fatlows, Esq. tor, 198, Piccadilly. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


PRACTICAL SURVEYOR offers his 


ASrISTANCH ia measaring, estimating, or the mak vg 
up of builders’ accounts. Terms moderate aud per agreeaieut.— 
Address, X. Y. uffice of * The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL, ENGINBERS. 
YOUNG GENT 


—= 








A of first -rate 
ability and practical knowledge is desirous of an ENG ACL: 
MaNT, in dou or the provinces, He is thoroughly went 
@ an archicecs mm the desivn and execution of every approv i 
style. aud well ted with civil engineering in is «ents 
applications ; ixfcapable of taking the entire management of 40 
okies, aod to & caperior carvevor, leveller, and oruamen tal 
draughtsman. Satisfactory specimens and testimonials ¢ 

produced.—Address, PERICLES, Uffice of “ The Builder. 











